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INTRODUCING  THE  NEW 
64-bit  AlphaServer  family. 

Now  if  you  want  screaming  64-bit 
RISC  performance  and  unequalled 
scalability,  you’d  be  smart  to  spend 
less.  And  buy  one  of  our  amazing 
new  AlphaServer™  systems.  You’ll 
also  worry  less,  with  their  fortress- 


like  reliability  features  and  the  best 
server  warranty  in  the  industry. 

But  you  won’t  settle  for  less. The 
AlphaServer  family  offers  you  over 
6,000  UNIX7  Windows  NT,™  and 
OpenVMS™  applications. They  also 
support  industry-standard  PCI 
hardware  options  and  handle  more 


I/O  throughput, 
more  internal 
storage,  and  more 
memory.  In  fact,  the  only  thing 
they  don’t  give  you  more  of  is 
cost. 

You’ll  have  to  go  elsewhere 
for  that. 


I 


AlphaServer  1000  4/200 

AlphaServer  2000  4/200 

AlphaServer  2100  4/200 

AlphaServer  210  0  4/27S 

Processors  (SMP) 

1 

1-2 

1-4 

1-4 

TPS 

Up  to  285 

Up  to  400 

Up  to  660 

Up  to  850 

SPECINT92 

135.8 

131.8 

131.8 

200.1 

Mai  SPECrate int92 

3,136  . 

6,178 

11,892 

15,470 

I/O  SLOTS 

2  PCI,  7  EISA,  1  both 

3  PCI,  7  EISA 

3  PCI,  8  EISA 

3  PCI,  8  EISA 

Max  I/O  Bandwidth 

132MB/S 

132MB/S 

132MB/s 

132MB/s 

Max  Memort 

512MB 

640MB 

2GB 

2GB 

Max  Int.  storage 

14GB 

16GB 

32GB 

32GB 

Call  your  Digital  Business 
Partner  or  1-800-DIGITAL. 
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Build  robust  GUI 
client/server 
applications  using 
COBOL. 


Client/Server 
Team  Development 
interactive  Graphical  Debugger 
Configuration  Management 
GUI  Forms  Painter 
SQL  Preprocessor 
ODBC 


CA-Visual  Realia®  is  not  just  a  pleasure  to  look  at.  It’s  also  a  joy  to  work  with.  Because  it’s 
the  only  visual  development  tool  that  combines  the  benefits  of  GUI  development  and 
client/server  architectures  with  COBOL. 

Which  means  there  are  no  new  esoteric  or  proprietary  languages  to  learn.  No  costly 

retraining  to  consider.  Nothing  but  an  easy  simple  way  to  leverage 
your  present  COBOL  investment  and  knowledge. 

For  instance,  with  the  Visual  Realia  Forms  Editor  objects  like 
buttons,  scroll  bars  and  dialog  boxes  are  simply  painted,  not  pro¬ 
grammed.  What’s  more,  Visual  Realia  is  database  independent.  So 
you  can  move  applications  from  one  database  to  the  next  without 
rewriting  a  single  line  of  code. 

Which  makes  Visual  Realia  the  easiest,  most  cost-effective  way 


to  build  new  COBOL  client/server  applications  or  migrate  existing  ones. 

For  More  Information,  Call  1-800-434-REAL,  Dept.  29101. 

New  CA-Visual  Realia.  You’ll  never  look  at  COBOL  the  same  way  again. 


COBOL  Fans: 

Here’s  A  Sight 
For  Ydu1  Sore  Eyes. 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


New  CA-Visual  Realia 
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If  organizations  hope  to  maximize  the  gains  they  achieve 
through  layoffs,  they  had  better 
pay  attention  to  salving  the 
wounds  of  the  survivors. 

By  E.B.  Baatz 
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Cultivating  an  Information  Culture 

In  Tom  Davenport’s  view,  managing  the  information 
culture — understanding  where  information  comes  from  and 
how  it  can  be  used  to  gain  competitive  advantage — should 
be  the  CIO’s  ultimate  function.  The  enabling  technology  will 
one  day  be  transparent.  By  Leigh  Buchanan 
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Mike  Anzis  is  the  I.S. 


man  behind  the  wheel  of 


Mazda’s  computers.  And 
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OS/2  is  in  its  third  rev,  so 
it’s  solid,  stable,  and  mature. 


make  his  life  easier. 


The  Bonus  Pale  gives  mobile  users 
now  scales  an  even  the  applications  they  need. 


As  Mike  puts  it:  “We  use  OS/2  on  our  head-  wider  variety  of  PC  platforms. 


quarters’  client/ server  systems.  It’s  also  installed  in 


And  OS/2  Warp  is  a  real  communicator. 


our  900  dealerships.  _JI!®  one 

But  until  now,  we  they  really  need 

haven’t  been  able  to  get  ON  f||E  rOAD. 


With  fax,  Internet 
e-mail,  and  desktop 
conferencing,  there 


OS/2  everywhere  we  need  it  -  on  laptops  in  the  isn’t  an  easier  way  to  keep  those  out  on  the 


field.  OS/2  Warp  changes  all  that.”  OS/2  Warp 
is  the  32-bit,  multitasking,  Windows  “-friendly  way 
to  run  a  computer.  With  simple  installation  and 


T  oolbar  -  Palette 


Lockup 


Shut  down 


Find 


Window  list 


nCn  ... ./  UuwmJ  '■> 
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A  toolbar  gets  users  into  their  applications  quickly  and  easily. 


road  in  the  loop. 

OS/2  Warp  also  offers  Mike  Anzis  rock-solid 
reliability.  “I  know  from  years  of  experience  with 
OS/2,  I  can  trust  it  to  keep  performing.  Now  I  can 
enjoy  this  peace  of  mind  at  every  level.” 

OS/2  Warp  is  available  for  under  $90.  To  get 


proven  reliability,  OS/2  Warp  is  a  total  computing  warped,  stop  by  your  local  software  dealer,  or  call 


solution  that  performs  ruggedly  at  every  level. 


1  800  3  IBM-OS2.  Ask  for  a  free  demo  disk. 


The  new  32-bit,  m  crash-protected 

Window  ftaSking’  multimedia’  Internet'^8®  ^ 
ri,'"‘lly-  totally  cool  way  to  run  y°ul 


OS/2  Warp  is  available  from  your  software  dealer.  It’s  also  available  from  IBM  for  $89  by  calling  1  800  3  IBM-0S2. 

Reseller  prices  may  vary.  OS/2  Warp  consists  of  OS/2  version  3  and  BonusPak.  IBM,  Operating  System/2  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation.  Crash  Protection  and  the  OS/2  logo  are  trademarks  of  IBM.  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  ©1994  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 


Although  there’s  a  growing  number  of  vendors  who  claim  that  costs  of  running  applications  through  the  roof, 
they  provide  middleware  solutions,  choosing  the  wrong  one  could  Bottom  line?  EDA/SQL  gives  you  the  freedom  to  design 

have  disastrous  results  for  you  and  your  company.  systems  that  deliver  accurate  data  to  the  managers  who  need  it, 

Other  vendors  provide  limited  solutions  while  only  EDA/SQL™  no  matter  what  form  it’s  in  or  where  it  resides.  All  with  an 

from  Information  Builders  gives  you  middleware  with  the  flexibility  unbeatable  price/performance  ratio.  No  wonder  more  than 

to  set  your  own  standards  for  true  open  client/server  computing.And  500  customers  already  enjoy  unparalleled  success  with  their 
EDA/SQL  guarantees  transparent  SQL  access  to  virtually  any  database,  client/server  implementations. 

both  relational  and  legacy,  across  more  than  35  platforms.  So  before  you  make  a  decision  that’s  “out  to  lunch”,  chew  on 

This  means  that  you  can  configure  a  client/server  architecture  this.  EDA/SQI _ it’s  your  only  choice. 

the  way  you  want,  join  the  data  files  you  need  and  deliver  clean,  For  more  information,  to  attend  a  FREE  seminar  or  to 

accurate  data  to  your  workstation  or  server.  And  our  new  Smartmode™  receive  a  FREE  White  Paper,  “Migrating  to  Client/Server  ■ 

technology  lets  you  control  runaway  queries  before  they  drive  the  A  Case  for  Middleware”. . . 


CALL  800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  Call  416-364-2760 


“There’s  no  middle  ground  on  middleware’’ 


EDA/SQL  is  a  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  I OOO I 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Change  management  is  an  everyday  but  diffi¬ 
cult  fact  of  life  for  most  organizations.  This 
combined  issue  for  Dec.  15/Jan.  1  focuses  on 
the  effects  continuous  change  can  have  on  both 
IS  departments  and  corporate  environments. 
Two  important  themes  emerge.  One  is  that  al¬ 
though  technology  is  important  and  contributes 
to  the  ability  to  change,  it  should  be  transpar¬ 
ent.  The  other,  perhaps  more  critical,  theme  is 
that  we  must  learn  to  manage  human  relations 
so  that  change  is  accepted  and  even  welcomed. 

Our  issue  reflects  these  mandates.  Senior 
Writer  E.B.  Baatz  chronicles  the  healing  pro¬ 
cess  following  major  downsizings  and  changes 
at  Northeastern  University,  Unisys  Corp.  and 
Rhode  Island  Hospital.  (Please  see  “Corporate  Healers,”  beginning 
on  Page  36.)  Baatz  reports  that  the  change  process  places  a  high  value 
on  interdepartmental  communication;  in  general,  the  goal  is  to  make 
life  better  for  those  who  remain  after  downsizing.  Unisys  CEO  James 
Unruh  sees  the  process  as  nurturing  a  more  flexible  corporate  cul¬ 
ture.  To  achieve  this,  Unisys  designated  64  employees  across  all  lev¬ 
els  of  the  organization  as  “change  agents.” 

As  Tom  Davenport  observes,  the  need  to  understand  how  people 
really  use  information  is  critical  in  an  era  of  change.  In  a  frank  inter¬ 
view  with  Senior  Editor  Leigh  Buchanan  (see  Page  46),  Davenport,  a 
research  fellow  at  Ernst  &  Young’s  Center  for  Information  Technolo¬ 
gy  and  Strategy  and  director  of  the  Information  Systems  Management 
program  at  the  University  of  Texas,  encourages  CIOs  to  focus  on 
managing  the  information  culture.  It’s  an  important  point— and  one 
that  we  hope  to  explore  further  in  the  coming  year. 

In  eight  years  of  publishing  CIO,  we  have  seen  both  our  magazine 
and  the  needs  of  IS  professionals  change.  Our  staff  has  grown  consid¬ 
erably  as  well;  we  now  have  a  group  of  20  individuals  to  bring  cover¬ 
age  of  today’s  information-management  trends  to  our  80,000-plus 
readers. 

The  staff,  one  and  all,  wishes  you  a  very  happy  and  healthy  holiday 
season.  We  encourage  you  to  relax  with  family  or  friends  and  leave 
behind  the  cares  of  the  IT  world— at  least  until  after  the  new  year 
begins! 
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TO  ENROLL  CALL  800-366-0246 


Managing  IT  in  the 
Reorganized  Enterprise 

MARCH  12-15,  1995  ■  WESTIN  MISSION  HILLS  ■  RANCHO  MIRAGE,  CALIFORNIA 


As  we  approach  the  next  century,  a 
number  of  factors  are  changing  the 
competitive  and  economic  landscapes 
in  which  businesses  operate.  These  include 
the: 

■  Intense  focus  on  product  and  service 
quality  by  the  consumer 
■  Dizzying  pace  of  technology  change 
■  Dissolution  of  old-line  companies  and 
the  emergence  of  new  competitors 
■  Increasing  globalization  of  markets, 
and 

■  Pressure  from  customers  to  “deliver 
more,  better,  faster  and  cheaper.” 

In  response  to  these  trends,  busi¬ 
nesses,  government  agencies  and  non¬ 
profit  entities  that  want  to  thrive  in  the 
face  of  constant  uncertainty  are  shifting 
organizational  structures  to  be  more 
responsive  to  change  of  all  kinds.  The  hier¬ 
archical  organization  of  the  past  is  being 
replaced  by  a  leaner,  flatter  structure.  The 
result  —  “knowledge-based”  or  “learning” 
organizations  —  companies  that  are 
continually  reinventing  their  business 
processes  based  on  changing  customer 
needs  and  external  market  conditions. 

The  advantage,  employees  with  the  “know¬ 
how”  have  the  power  to  make  business 
decisions,  thus  shortening  time-to-market 
cycles  and  customer  response  time. 

As  Jim  Champy  says,  “It’s  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  impact  of  IT  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  future  of  both  business  and  society.” 

How  can  IT  facilitate  this  changeover? 
And  how  can  it  be  done  in  the  face  of  all 
these  commonly  perceived  obstacles: 


COMPANION  PROGRAM 

Participation  in  the  companion  program 
includes  all  scheduled  receptions,  meals 
and  entertainment.  Companions  must 
be  enrolled  in  the  program  for  involve¬ 
ment  in  any  conference-related  activities. 
The  companion  program  does  not  include 
conference  session  attendance. 


■  Resistance  to  change 

■  Lack  of  cross-functional  project  teams 

■  Inadequate  project  team  skills 

■  Limitations  of  existing  systems 

■  Lack  of  executive  consensus 

■  Unrealistic  expectations. 

Effective  change-management  pro¬ 
grams  are  critical  to  the  success  of  any 
business  reorganization  effort.  As  owners 
of  the  enabling  technologies,  IT  executives 
must  lead  the  way. 

Jim  Wetherbe,  Director,  MIS  Research 
Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
Federal  Express  Professor  of  Excellence 
and  Director,  Center  for  Cycle  Time 
Research,  University  of  Memphis,  will 
again  moderate  the  program  and  set  the 
stage  for  our  discussions. 

In  a  variety  of  settings,  senior  CIOs, 
CEOs  and  other  industry  experts  will 
show  you  how  to  manage  technology 
investment  assessments  to  reflect  the 
linkage  between  IT  expenditures  and 
improved  enterprisewide  profitability. 

Join  your  peers  —  the  leaders  in 
information  technology  —  and  a  select 
group  of  distinguished  presenters  in 
Rancho  Mirage.  You  will  see  a  wide  range 
of  IT  solutions  and  technologies,  such  as 
database  management,  distributed  enter¬ 
prisewide  computing,  video-conferencing, 
workgroup  computing,  management  con¬ 
sulting,  reengineering,  outsourcing,  process 
management,  data  communications,  image 
and  data  management,  microprocessors 
and  much  more. 
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SUSAN  KOZIK 

Vice  President,  CIGNA  Technology  Services 
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Author  &  Chairman 

CSC  Consulting  Group 

KEVIN  J.  CLANCY 

Chairman 

Copernicus:  The  Marketing  Investment 
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...  AND  MORE 


“Finally  —  an  IT  conference  that 
focuses  on  the  business  of  IT. 
Great  facilities,  great  moderator.” 

Dan  Rubin 
Hewitt  Associates 

“The  principles  championed  by 
CIO  cut  across  the  public  and 
privcate  sectors  and  every 
imaginable  line  of  business.” 

Gary  Iverson 
Defence  Health  Resources 


“I  found  the  balance  of  customer 
focus,  business  focus,  technical 
trends  and  the  sharing  of  practi¬ 
cal  experience  to  be  outstanding.” 

Denis  Conway 
The  NPD  Group 

“Super  conference.  Current 
issues.  Outstanding  keynote 
speaker.  Excellent  treatment  by 
corporate  host  companies.” 

Clinton  H.  Parsons 
State  of  Tennessee 
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ENROLLMENT  FORM 


Managing  IT  in  the 
Reorganized  Enterprise 

Sunday,  March  12- Wednesday,  March  15,  1995 
Westin  Mission  Hills  ■  Rancho  Mirage,  California 


Please  print  and  complete  this  form  in  its  entirety,  then  forward  to  the  attention 
of  Executive  Programs.  Fax  to  508-879-7720.  Call  us  at  800-366-0246.  Mail  to: 
CIO  Communications,  Inc.,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 


NAME 


TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

MAIL  STOP 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP  CODE 

PHONE  FAX 

E:MAIL 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 

YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 


NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM)  CP 

Please  copy  enrollment  form  for  additional  registrations. 


ENROLLMENT  FEE 

O  IS  Practitioners/Executives 

If  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold 
another  executive  position,  the  fee 

is  $1,395. 

O  Government/Military 

The  fee,  which  includes  your  hotel  for 
three  nights,  is  $1,695.  Do  not  make 
your  own  hotel  reservations.  CIO  will 
make  them  for  you. 

O  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 

If  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing  or  con¬ 
sulting  position,  the  enrollment  fee  is 
$5,000.  CIO  will  make  the  final  de¬ 
termination  of  this  category. 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Monday  afternoon  activities  include: 

O  Golf  Tournament:  $138 

Golf  handicap _ 

Golf  must  be  prepaid. 

Club  rental  is  available. 

O  Tennis  Tournament 
( Complimentary) 

Living  Desert  /Aerial  Tramway-Vista 
O  Attendee:  $42  O  Companion:  $42 

◦  COMPANION  PROGRAM  ($195) 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this 
program  to  attend  any  conference- 
related  functions.  Includes  all  scheduled 
meals,  entertainment  and  companion 
get  acquainted  breakfast.  Conference 
session  attendance  not  included. 


PAYMENT  INFORMATION 

O  Check  enclosed  O  Bill  company 

O  P.O.  # _ 

O  Credit  card  # _ 

O  AMEX  O  VISA  O  MC  Exp. 
Signature:  _ _ 


Please 
Attach 
Business 
Card  Here 


ATTIRE 

Casual!  Please,  no  suits, 
ties  or  business  attire! 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at 
the  Westin  Mission  Hills.  We  urge  you 
to  make  your  reservations  early  by  call¬ 
ing  the  hotel  at  800-228-3000.  Addi¬ 
tional  rooms  are  available  at  Rancho 
Las  Palmas  800-458-8786.  Be  sure  to 
identify  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO  con¬ 
ference  to  receive  the  conference  rate. 

Please  make  your  reservations  early.  All 
unreserved  rooms  will  be  released  on 
21111 95.  Hotel  reservations  /  cancella¬ 
tions  and  charges  are  your  responsibil¬ 
ity.  CIO  will  make  hotel  reservations 
for  govemment/military  participants. 

TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official 
conference  carrier.  Call  American  at 
800-433-1790  and  reference  Star  File 
#S0435D5.  AVIS  is  the  official  car 
rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at 
800-331-1600  and  reference  K027830. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid 
in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  in¬ 
cludes  conference  sessions,  concurrent 
sessions,  corporate  host  displays, 
conference  materials  and  scheduled 
meals.  Transportation,  hotel  and  l 

recreation  are  your  responsibility.  I 

CANCELLATION 

You  may  cancel  your  enrollment  up  to 
3/6/95  without  penalty.  No  refund 
or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancel¬ 
lations  received  after  3/6/95.  You 

may  send  a  substitute  in  your  place. 


CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline  enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


TO  ENROLL  CALL  800-366-0246 


“...The  hinge  of  radical  change  almost 
alivays  swings  on  new  information  systems.  ” 


lames  Champy,  Chairman 
CSC  Consulting  Group 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


Managing  change  continues  to  be  a  key  con¬ 
cern  for  top  management,  and  information 
executives  are  right  in  the  thick  of  it.  With 
that  in  mind,  this  issue  of  CIO  provides  some 
survival  tips  to  help  our  constituents  navi¬ 
gate  the  massive  transformation  brought 
about  by  such  changes  as  downsizing,  re¬ 
structuring  and  mergers. 

What  is  the  CIO’s  role  in  the  reorganized 
enterprise?  How  can  the  IS  department 
thrive  after  the  downsizing  dust  has  set¬ 
tled?  How  can  CIOs  help  their  employees 
succeed  in  cross-functional  collaboration?  If 
these  questions  are  on  your  mind  these 
days,  you  should  certainly  find  some  an¬ 
swers  in  this  issue  of  the  magazine.  For  a  start,  see  E.B.  Baatz’s 
“Corporate  Healers,”  beginning  on  Page  36. 

We  also  encourage  you  to  attend  our  upcoming  CIO  Perspectives 
conference  in  March  1995,  during  which  we  will  examine  “Managing 
IT  in  the  Reorganized  Enterprise.” 

As  we  close  out  1994  and  look  ahead  to  the  new  year,  we  at  CIO 
Communications  want  to  wish  you  a  very  happy  holiday  season  and 
extend  our  thanks  for  your  ongoing  support.  You  can  count  on  us  in 
1995  to  continue  to  provide  information,  programs  and  services  to 
help  you  manage  change,  exploit  technology  for  business  value  and 
achieve  your  career  goals. 

tofou  4.. 


PS.  For  more  information  on  our  next  CIO  Perspectives  conference, 
“Managing  IT  in  the  Reorganized  Enterprise,”  call  us  toll  free  at  800 
366-0246.  The  conference  will  be  held  March  12-15  at  the  Westin 
Mission  Hills  in  Rancho  Mirage,  Calif. 


True  Value 

Information  executives  have 
always  faced  the  challenge  of  jus¬ 
tifying  the  costs  of  proposed  sys¬ 
tems  to  the  top  brass  at  their  or¬ 
ganizations.  Today,  they  also  must 
prove  the  strategic  value  of  the 
new  technology.  At  the  same  time, 
CIOs  must  forge  working  partner¬ 
ships  between  IS  and  the  business 
units  in  order  to  create  systems 
that  serve  the  company  as  a 
whole. 

The  second  annual  Excellence 
in  Strategic  Partnering  for  Return 
on  Investment  from  Information 
Technology  (ESPRIT)  Awards, 
sponsored  by  CIO  Magazine  and 
Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  recog¬ 
nizes  six  organizations  that  excel 
in  all  three  of  these  areas.  In  a 
special  issue,  CIO  will  profile  this 
year’s  honorees:  APCOA  Inc., 
Caterpillar  Inc.,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  Hyatt 
Hotels  &  Resorts,  Kmart  Corp. 
and  PCs  Compleat  Inc. 


All  in  the  Family 

Franchises  face  the  difficult  task 
of  getting  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  individuals  to  present  the  same 
face  to  the  public.  Since  the  desire 
to  be  different  is  built  into  the  hu¬ 
man  psyche,  that’s  not  always 
easy.  CIO  explores  how  IT  execu¬ 
tives  manage  day-to-day  activities 
in  the  fiefdom  of  franchising. 


§ 
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Computer  networks  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a 
means  of  doing  business  . . .  they  are  the  business.  We 
rely  on  them  for  everything  from  lead  generation  and 
sales  orders,  to  R  &  D  and  inventory.  If  the  network 
goes  down,  the  business  goes  down  with  it. 

Fortunately  there's  SPECTRUM,  the  advanced  manage¬ 
ment  platform  from  Cabletron  Systems.  Through  a 
breakthrough  in  artificial  intelligence,  SPECTRUM 
tirelessly  monitors  your  network,  pinpoints  potential 
problems,  notifies  the  people  responsible  and  provides 
solutions  ...  all  automatically.  It  saves  you  money  by 
heading  off  critical  situations  that  could  lead  to 
downtime,  and  drastically  reduces  the  time  it  takes  to 
get  network  segments  back  on  line. 

If  you  can't  afford  a  minute  of  downtime,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  check  out  SPECTRUM,  for  advanced 
network  management.  But  you  can  think  of  it  as  money 
management. 

For  more  information, 
call  Cabletron  Systems 
at  (603)  337-2705. 


caBLeTRon 

_ SYsrems 

The  Complete  Networking  Solution™ 


“If  the  network 
goes  down,  we 
lose  money . . . 
a  lot  of  money! 


THE  YEAR  IN  REVIEW 

Just  the 
Bad  am) 
the  Ugly 

The  past  year  has  wit¬ 
nessed  numerous  tri¬ 
umphs  of  information 
technology,  many  of  them 
chronicled  in  the  pages  of 
CIO.  But  as  1994  draws  to  a 
close,  we  find  our  thoughts 
— like  eyes  drawn  to  a  car 
wreck— lingering  on  some  of 
IT’s  less-than-shining  mo¬ 
ments.  Here,  then,  is  a  brief 
retrospective  of  some  of  the 
industry’s  blacker  days. 

January  Venez 
uelan  authorities 
padlock  the 

nation’s  second-largest 
bank  when  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  that 
officers 
have  been 

diverting  deposits  to 
their  own  ends.  The 
officers  are  pre¬ 
scient  enough  to 
bring  their 
modems  when 
they  flee  the  country; 
they  enter  the  bank’s 
computer  electronically 
erase  thousands  of 
records. 

February  Chemi¬ 
cal  Bank  acciden¬ 
tally  deducts  about 
$15  million  from  more 
than  100,000  customers’ 
accounts  in  the  New 
York  area.  The  prob¬ 
lem:  a  single  line  in  an  up¬ 
dated  computer  program 
causes  every  withdrawal  and 
transfer  made  at  an  ATM  to 
be  counted  twice. 


— The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  admits  that  its  plans 
to  reduce  paperwork  by  en¬ 
couraging  electronic  filing 
are  being  hampered  by 
fraud — 25,000  cases  in  just 
10  months.  The  service  en¬ 
ables  the  IRS  to  send  out  re¬ 
fund  checks  quickly — more 
quickly,  it  turns  out,  than 
they  can  be  verified. 

March  The  new  Denver 
airport  postpones  its  sched¬ 
uled  opening  when  a  $193 
million  state-of-the-art  auto¬ 
mated  baggage-handling  sys¬ 
tem  displays  a  propensity  for 
tossing  bags  in  the  air  like  so 
much  confetti. 

May  Scientific  American 
reports  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  is 
still  using  eight 
30-year-old 
Sperry-Univac 
computers  to  di¬ 
rect  air  traffic.  The 
machines  “share  a 
paltry  256  kilo¬ 
bytes  of  total  mem¬ 
ory,”  according  to 
SA.  “If  they  were 
personal  computers 
they  could  not  run 
Flight  Simulator” — a 
game  that  requires 

eight  times  as 
much  memory. 
—Denver 
Interna¬ 
tional  Airport 
misses  another 
deadline  for 
/  opening  be- 
f  cause  of  glitches 
in  its  baggage 
system.  Stan- 
*  .MrC  dard  &  Poor’s 
lowers  its 
rating  on  the  pro¬ 
ject’s  outstanding  debt. 

July  NASDAQ’s  main¬ 
frame  system  fails,  and  trad- 


The  Winner  Gets  a  Set  of 
Samsonite  Luggage 

The  Denver  Airport  baggage-system  fiasco  is  an  ill  wind  all 
right,  but  it’s  blowing  VHDL  International  a  bit  of  good.  The 
organization,  which  is  dedicated  to  promoting  the  language 
VHDL  as  a  worldwide  design  and  documentation 
standard,  challenged  partic¬ 
ipants  at  its  User  Forum 
Conference  last  month  to 
solve  Denver’s  much-publicized 
woes. 

About  90  people  took  a  stab 
at  redesigning  the  high-tech 
baggage  system  that  has  de¬ 
layed  the  airport’s  opening  by 
11  months,  and  three 
winners  were  chosen  in  the 
design,  vendor  and  academic 
categories.  “We  selected  this  problem  because  the  computer 
controller  hardware/software  is  at  fault,  not  the  mechanical 
equipment,”  says  Design  Contest  Chair  Larry  Saunders,  of  SEVA 
Technologies  Inc.  in  Fremont,  Calif.  “The  contest  is  an  object 
lesson  in  the  value  of  modeling  and  simulation  prior  to 
implementation.”  There  were  no  plans  to  send  the  winning 
entries  on  to  Denver.  ■■ 


ing  is  interrupted  for  two 
and  a  half  hours  after  new 
communications  software  is 
installed.  The  company’s 
backup  system — which  is  al¬ 
so  having  new  software  in¬ 
stalled — fails  as  well. 

August  NASDAQ  trading 
is  halted  again  when  a  squir¬ 
rel  chews  through  an  electri¬ 
cal  power  line. 

— Denver’s  city  council 
sets  a  February  deadline  for 
the  opening  of  the  city’s  new 
airport — with  or  without  the 


automated  baggage  system. 
The  city  also  decides  to 
spend  $50  million  on  a  con¬ 
ventional  conveyor  system 
in  the  interim. 

September  A  GAO  report 
says  it  is  unlikely  that  Den¬ 
ver  Airport’s  baggage  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  ready  for  a 
February  opening. 

October  A  computer  out¬ 
age  delays  NASDAQ  trading 
for  five  minutes.  Several 
squirrels  are  brought  in  for 
questioning. 
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ILLUSTRATION  LEFT  BY  BETHANY  GULLY,  ILLUSTRATION  RIGHT  BY  SUSAN  GROSS 


Canon  has  created  a  totally 
new  concept  in  digital  office 
equipment  systems  that  redefines 
productivity  and  performance.  The 
Digital  Imaging  System  GP55  Series. 
It’s  the  culmination  of  Canon’s  tech¬ 
nological  vision  that  is  designed  to 
meet  your  needs  now  and  in  the 
future.  It  functions  on  your  network 
as  a  30-ppm,  400  dpi  laser  printer 
that  can  staple,  sort,  and  duplex.  It’s 
also  a  digital  copier  and  can  serve  as 
Group  3  Fax.  All  this  without  ever 
having  to  leave  your  desk. 

The  GP55  Series  does  it  all  — 
with  a  unique,  optional  Multi-Device 
Controller  (MDC)  that  gives  you  the 
flexibility  to  configure  function 
boards  to  suit  your  needs.  And  since 


the  GP5S  Series  utilizes  parallel  pro¬ 
cessing  technology,  it  can  perform 
more  than  one  function  at  a  time. 

But  best  of  all,  the  GP55  Series  inter¬ 
faces  with  standard  network  proto¬ 
cols  and  page  description  languages. 
So  now  everyone  on  your  LAN  can 
sit  behind  their  desk  and  benefit 
from  the  power  of  Total  Document 
Management.  Which  makes  this  a 
true  instrument  of  efficiency  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  — yvith  the  reliability  you’ve 
come  to  expect  from  Canon. 

As  usual,  Canon’s  advanced 
technology  moves  you  further  ahead. 
When  the  rest  say  you  can’t.  Canon 
says  you  can. 

For  more  information,  call 

1-800  OK  CANON. 


Canon 


Revolutionize  the  way  you  wo 
Print,  copy,  and  fax  without 
leaving  your  desk. 

Optimize  productivity  and 
performance. 


TRENDLINES 


Invention  Watch 

Competitive  intelligence 
tells  you  what  the  other 
guy’s  going  to  do  before  he 
does  it— and  there’s  no  bet¬ 
ter  place  to  get  the  skinny  on 
ideas  in  embryo  than  the 
U.S.  Patent  &  Trademark  Of¬ 
fice.  Now  a  research  system 
for  Lotus  Notes  helps  com¬ 


panies  transform  patent  in¬ 
formation  into  a  valuable 
corporate  resource. 

PatentNotes,  from 
Micro  Patent  of  East  Haven, 
Conn.,  allows  users  to 
monitor  developments  in 
specific  areas  of  emerging 
technology,  track  competi¬ 
tors’  innovations  and  main¬ 
tain  an  up-to-date  historical 
library  of  patent  information. 
MicroPatent  customizes 
databases  of  new  and  histori¬ 
cal  patents  for  client  compa¬ 
nies;  the  product  includes 
fully  searchable  text  and 
scanned  document  images 
with  graphics  and  drawings. 
Databases — delivered  online 
or  on  CD-ROM — are  updat¬ 
ed  frequently. 

Patent  text  and  imaged 
documents  can  be  printed, 
routed  to  other  Notes  users 
and  disseminated  via  a  wide 
range  of  E-mail  packages.  Call 
800  648-6787  for  information. 
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More  patent  news:  The 
Software  Patent  Institute — 
established  almost  three 
years  ago  to  provide  an 
online  database  of  software 
technologies  and  training  for 
patent  examiners — has 
become  an  independent, 
non-profit  corporation. 

Formerly  a  project  of  the 
Industrial  Technology  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  SPI  is  “ready  to 
move  to  the  next  stage  of 
making  our  efforts  avail¬ 
able  to  the  U.S.  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office, 
patent  professionals,  the 
software  industry  and 
the  general  public,” 
says  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  chairman, 
Bernard  A.  Galler. 

The  Software  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  is  provid¬ 
ing  the  SPI  with 
$300,000  to  support  the 
building  of  the  database.  IH 


An  Easy  Touch 

Touch-screen  sys¬ 
tems  are  becoming 
ubiquitous: 
Consumers  can  use 
the  user-friendly 
technology  for  . 
everything  from 
finding  job  openings 
to  ordering  a 
hamburger.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Investor’s 
Business  Daily, 
there  were  90,000 
installed  touch¬ 
screen  kiosks  in 
1993,  and  that  num¬ 
ber  is  expected  to 
balloon  by  more 
than  500  percent 
by  1997. 


Tell  Us  About 
Yourself 

The  Association  for  Infor¬ 
mation  Technologies 
wants  to  help  you,  but  it 
can’t  unless  it  knows  where 
you  need  help.  So  the  AIT, 
an  association  dedicated  to 
informing  the  business  com¬ 
munity  of  developments  in 
the  IT  and  telecom  fields,  is 
asking  industry  members  to 
participate  in  its  annual  sur¬ 
vey  on  technology  training 
needs.  AIT  uses  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  create  profes¬ 
sional-development  certifi¬ 
cate  courses,  cross-training 
programs  and  conferences. 

The  AIT  hopes  to  have  all 
responses  in  by  the  end  of 
February.  The  fax-back 
number  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  one-page  survey  is  609 
883-4151.  For  voice  informa¬ 
tion,  call  516  269-6713.  ■■ 


The  Who  and  the  Where 

Normally,  buying  a  geographic  information 
system  is  like  buying  soup  starter — they 
give  you  the  base  product;  you  add  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  that  make  it  meaningful.  But  now  Strate¬ 
gic  Mapping  Inc.  (SMI)  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  is 
offering  raw  data,  such  as  demographic  break¬ 
downs  and  census  information,  in  addition  to 
its  mapping  software. 

With  its  recent  purchase  of  Donnelly 
Marketing  Information  Services,  SMI 
has  gained  access  to  geographic  and 
demographic  data  on  more  than  87 
million  U.S.  households,  compiled 
from  telephone  directories,  automo¬ 
bile  registrations  and  other  sources. 

Combine  this  information — as  well 
as  U.S.  Census  data — with  generic 
mapping  applications  and  you  get 
a  potent  brew  that  the  industry  refers 


“content-based  software.”  The  company’s  new 
American  Profile,  for  example,  offers  1994- 
1999  demographic  estimates  and  projections 
of  population,  age  and  ethnic  trends.  Such  in¬ 
formation  might  prevent  an  in-line  skating 
store  from  locating  in  a  city  expected  to  house 
an  inordinate  number  of  retirees  by  the  turn  of 
the  century.  For  additional  information,  call 

408  970-9600.  ■■ 
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ILLUSTRATION  LEFT  BY  MARK  FISHER;  PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  STRATEGIC  MAPPING  INC. 


MCI  AND  BRITISH  4- 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

INVITE  YOU  TO 
PLUG  INTO  THE  FIRST 
GLOBAL  NETWORK. 


Imagine  a  communications  network  where 
every  branch  office  of  your  company  is  in 
voice,  data,  and  video  contact  with  every 
other  branch  office.  And  a  network  that 
provides  access  to  all  of  your  clients,  as  well. 

Now  imagine  having  this  global  network 
installed,  configured,  customized,  and 
completely  functional  without  having  to 
worry  about  a  thing. 

And  imagine  this  entire  neb  • 
work  managed  at  a  single  point 
of  contact  so  any  questions  can 
be  answered  at  any  time  of  the  day  ( 


'  sHL  or  ky  speaking  with  someone  who  knows 

your  system  intimately.  What  you're  imagin- 
ing  is  a  reality.  It’s  called  Concert  Virtual 
9^  Network  Service.  And  it's  available  today. 
^  IIPIBS  MCTand  British  Telecommunications 
!|  _  have  joined  forces  to  create  the  first 
'  truly  global,  seamless  virtual  network 
service  that  connects  your  offices 
throughout  the  globe. 

^  _ So  call  us  at  1-800-333-3939  and 

I  ™  find  out  more  about  Concert  VNS. 
i// TvCIi  ■  It’s  a  communications  break- 
Global  Communications  from  BT and  MCI  through  of  global  proportions. 

1-800-333-3939 


Concert  Is  a  mark  of  Concert  Communications  Company.  BT  is  a  registered  trademark  of  British  Telecommunications,  pic.  MCI  is  a  registered  service  mark  of  MCI  Communications  Corporation. 


Turn  right  at  R/3 .  Today.  And  SAP  will  help  you  accelerate  the  interconnectivity  of  your  enterprise 
on  a  global  basis.  SAP  is  ranked  number  one  worldwide  in  client/server  applications*  Powered  by 
the  superior  performance  of  R/3  —  the  first  fully  integrated  client/server  software.  From  sales  to 
manufacturing,  finance  to  human  resources,  R/3  already  helps  manage  and  streamline  key 


Software  that  runs 


■  Based  on  total  worldwide  client/server  applications  software  and  maintenance  revenues  as  reported  by  International  Data  Corporation,  April  1994.  ©1994  SAP  America,  Inc. 


Show  Me  The  On-Ramp . 


Yes,  I  want  to  access  the  information  superhighway. 
I  I  Please  have  a  sales  representative  contact  me. 
□  Please  send  product  information  on 
R/3  business  applications  software. 


Name  _ 

Title _ 

Company 
Address  _ 


Software 

THAT  RUNS 
GREAT 

ENTERPRISES 


City 


State _ Zip 


Tel. 


Evaluation  planning  period:  Q  0-3  mos.  \Z\3-6  mos.  Q  6-12  mos.  Q  12  mos.+ 

Current  hardware/operating  environment: _ 

Industry  your  business  is  involved  in: _ 

B15-01 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  NO.  331 28  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

SAP  America,  Inc. 

Corporate  Headquarters 

International  Court  Three 
300  Stevens  Drive 
Philadelphia,  PA  19113 
U.S.A. 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
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business  operations  for  over  1800  major  corporations  around  the  world.  In  fact,  9  of  the  top  10 
Fortune  500  companies  count  on  SAP  to  put  more  people  in  the  driver’s  seat  with  greater  access  to 
the  information  they  need,  enterprise-wide.  So  to  find  out  just  how  our  integrated  client/server 
solutions  can  help  you  speed  past  your  competition,  call  SAP  ASAP  at  1-800-US A- 1  SAP,  ext.  500. 


ENTERPRISES. 
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TRENDLINES 


STOCKING  STUFF 

Things  You 
Can  Buy 

Among  the  press  releases 
for  client/server  applica¬ 
tions  and  object-orient¬ 
ed  development  tools  that 
CIO  receives  each  day  are  a 
few  truly  special  products 
that  we  reserve  for  our  an¬ 
nual  Stocking  Stuffer  Smor¬ 
gasbord.  So  if  you  can’t  af¬ 
ford  diamonds  this  year  and 
the  local  Toys  R  Us  is  tapped 
out  of  Power  Rangers,  don’t 
despair.  Any  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items  should  guaran- 


heightened  productivity,  im¬ 
proved  morale  and  easier 
cleaning  are  among  the  ben¬ 
efits  cited  by  Trillium.  And, 
by  the  way,  the  desktop 
model  “is  a  solid 
computer  that  uses 
the  exact  same 
technology  as  the 
leading  manufactur¬ 
ers.”  As  if  that 
matters. 

“The  Grabber” 
doesn’t  yet  have  its 
own  infomercial,  but  it 
certainly  deserves  one. 

Allen  Products  Co.,  of 
Milford,  Conn.,  calls  it 
the  “ideal  answer  to  retriev¬ 
ing  items  from  difficult  to 
reach  places,  such  as  the 
bottom  of  a  film- 
processor  tank” 
(and  who  among  us 
hasn’t  lost  keys  or 
a  remote-control 
unit  only  to  find 
them  at  the  bottom 
of  a  film-processor 
tank?).  Featuring 
an  “adequately 
sized”  handle  for  a 
sure  grip, 


the  company’s  “brainwave 
matrix”  audio  cassettes  pro¬ 
duce  frequencies  that  are  re¬ 
produced 


by  the  brain, 
enhancing  concentration  and 
performance.  Spectrum 
promises  that  the  tapes  will 


“reestablish  people’s  con¬ 
nection  with  their  own  in¬ 
stinctive  knowledge  and  ca¬ 
pacity — return  them  to  their 
natural  powerful  selves.”  We 
tried  one  out  for  several 
hours  one  morning;  it  had  a 
nice  beat,  but  you  couldn’t 
dance  to  it. 

And  finally,  if  you  still 
haven’t  found  a  gift  for  that 
very  special  someone,  Re- 
mee  Products  Corp.  of  Flori¬ 
da,  N.Y.,  offers  EZ  Pull,  a 
new  product  that  “consis¬ 
tently  prevents  Enhanced  5 
Plenum  cables  from  becom¬ 
ing  tangled,  twisted  and 
kinked.”  Who  says  romance 
is  dead?  Hi 


Signs  of  the  Times 

Hearing  people  have  been  communicating  by  telephone  for 
more  than  100  years;  not  so  the  deaf.  Now  researchers, 
including  some  at  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  Institute,  a  children’s  hospi¬ 
tal  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  want  to  enable  the  deaf  to  use  sign  lan¬ 
guage  across  telephone  lines. 

Movement  is  critical  to  signing,  which  can  represent  concepts 
or  actions  as  well  as  words.  Therefore,  an  effective  sign-lan- 


technology 

marches  forward,  and  now 
Trillium  Intelligent  Systems 
of  Burnsville,  Minn.,  offers 
PCs  in  almost  two  dozen  col¬ 
ors,  including  cortex  blue, 
marbleized  lilac  and  hot  pink. 
The  company  will  also  incor¬ 
porate  company  logos,  bor¬ 
ders  or  customized  graphics; 
or  for  that  sleek,  ultra-mod¬ 
ern  look,  you  can  have  the 
whole  thing  wrapped  in 
leather.  Office  beautification, 


guage  telephone  must  accurately  capture  and  transmit  not  just 
hand  gestures  but  facial  expressions  and  body  positions  as  well. 
Richard  Foulds,  director  of  the  University  of  Delaware’s  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  Laboratories,  heads  a  team  that  is  try¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  that  with  a  data  glove,  a  custom-designed  cir¬ 
cuit  board  and  a  video  camera  attached  to  a  PC.  Unlike  full¬ 
blown  desktop  video,  the  system  relays  just  the  outlines  of  a 
person’s  fingers,  clothing  and  facial  features,  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bits  transmitted  and  allowing  real-time  communication 
without  the  herky-jerky  effects  common  to  desktop  video. 

Due  to  bandwidth  constraints,  it  will  be  at  least  10  years  be¬ 
fore  desktop  video  is  practical  for  sign  communication,  Foulds 
says.  However,  his  system  is  ready  now,  and  he  is  already  talk¬ 
ing  with  companies  about  mass  marketing  it.  Reviews  from  the 
deaf  community  have  been  mixed  so  far.  School-age  users,  who 
have  grown  up  with  computers,  take  to  the  system  well;  older 
people  find  the  unusual  facial  images  disconcerting. 


the  Grabber 

can  pick  up  items  as  small  as 
a  screw  or  as  large  as  a  pair 
of  scissors  or  a  squeegee 
blade.  It  also  looks  like  a 
great  tool  for  relieving  those 
hard-to-reach  itches. 

Spectrum  Research  of 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  has  a  novel 
method  for  improving  work¬ 
place  productivity.  When 
played  in  the  background, 
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TRENDLINES 


The  Unwritten 
Rules  of  the 
Game 


MASTER  THEM,  SHATTER 
THEM,  AND  BREAK 
THROUGH  THE  BARRIERS 
TO  ORGANIZATIONAL 
CHANGE 

By  Peter  Scott-Morgan 
McGraw-Hill  Inc. 

(New  York),  1994 
244  pages,  $21.95 

Your  company  is  en¬ 
trenched  in  a  reengi¬ 
neering  project.  New 
corporate  goals  clearly 
spell  out  the  need  to  short¬ 
en  lead  times  and  take  cre¬ 
ative  risks;  cross-functional 
teams  have  redesigned  pro¬ 
cesses  accordingly.  Every¬ 
one  from  the  CEO  to  the 
janitor  can  recite  Reengi¬ 
neering  the  Corporation 
chapter  and  verse.  You’ve 
done  everything  right,  but 
profits  are  still  sagging. 
What’s  wrong? 

The  most  noble  corpo¬ 
rate  goals  are  destined  to 
fail  if  they  require  employ¬ 
ees  to  behave  in  ways  that 
conflict  with  water-cooler 
wisdom  on  how  to  “get  on” 
in  the  company.  In  The  Un¬ 
written  Rules  of  the  Game, 
Peter  Scott-Morgan  ex¬ 
plains  how  to  uncover  the 
real  principles  upon  which 


corporate 

behavior  is  based — and 
how  to  reshape  them  to 
your  company’s  advantage. 

In  breezy  prose,  Scott- 
Morgan  contends  that  the 
important  unwritten  rules 
cluster  around  three  key 
magnets:  motivators,  en¬ 
ablers  and  triggers.  Motiva¬ 
tors  such  as  rewarding 
work,  money  and  job  secu¬ 
rity  can  be  attained  only 
through  enablers,  or  those 
who  dole  out  perceived  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments. 
Triggers,  or  the  conditions 
that  must  be  fulfilled  to 
earn  rewards  and  avoid  fail¬ 
ure,  are  how  people  go 
about  getting  what  they 
want.  Motivators,  enablers 
and  triggers  will  differ  from 
company  to  company;  the 
resulting  unwritten  rules 
aren’t  necessarily  good  or 
bad,  they’re  just  reality. 

Trouble  starts  when 
written  corporate  goals  are 
out  of  sync  with  unwritten 
rules.  For  example,  the  un¬ 


written  rule,  “distance 
yourself  from  failure,” 
would  be  deadly  in  a  com¬ 
pany  that  depends  on  cre¬ 
ative  risk-taking.  Top  man¬ 
agers  who  understand  the 
unwritten  rules  can  over¬ 
come  performance  barriers 
by  realigning  unwritten  and 
written  rules — whether 
that  means  changing  an  en¬ 
abler  or  trigger  or  revising 
corporate  goals  to  capitalize 
on  existing  unwritten  rules. 

Although  the  methodol¬ 
ogy  behind  Unwritten 
Rules,  developed  by  Scott- 
Morgan  and  his  colleagues 
at  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  is 
trademarked,  it  doesn’t 
take  a  consultant  to  use.  In 
fact,  the  book  includes  a 
step-by-step  guide  on  how 
to  conduct  your  own  un¬ 
written-rules  analysis. 
Scott-Morgan  also  con¬ 
cedes  his  approach  is  no 
panacea,  yet  in  the  next 
breath  he  claims  that  it 
complements  virtually  all 
other  change-management 
strategies.  While  this  con¬ 
veniently  leaves  the  door 
open  for  readers  to  find 
other  reasons  to  engage  the 
services  of  his  employer, 
Unwritten  Rules  is 
nonetheless  a  useful  tool 
for  understanding  corpo¬ 
rate  behavior.  ■ i 

-Alice  Dragoon 


Correction 

The  telephone  number  for 
Irwin  Professional  Pub¬ 
lishing  that  was  given  at  the 
end  of  “Directing  the  Winds 
of  Change,”  by  the  Price  Wa¬ 
terhouse  Change  Integration 
Group  (Nov.  15, 1994),  was 
incorrect.  The  correct  num¬ 
ber  is  800  634-3966.  Hi 


©It 


Observed 
recently  in  a 
Boston  super¬ 
market:  a 
woman  in  busi¬ 
ness  dress  and 
sneakers 
reading  a  recipe 
from  the  back  of 
a  package  of 
pasta  into  a 
cellular  phone, 
presumably  to  a 
spouse  or  other 
family  member 
who  was  slaving 
over  the  prover¬ 
bial  hot  stove 
back  home. 


Last  Rights 

Electronic  bulletin  boards 
are  wonderful  sources  of 
information  on  subjects 
many  feel  uncomfortable 
talking  about  in  ordinary 
conversation.  Euthanasia  is 
one  such  touchy  issue;  per¬ 
haps  with  that  in  mind,  the 
organization  Choice  in  Dying 


has  introduced  an  electronic 
forum  devoted  to  right-to- 
die  issues  and  end-of-life  de¬ 
cision  making. 

The  Choice  in  Dying 
bulletin  board  system  (CID- 
BBS)  is  aimed  at  both 
health-care  professionals  and 
people  facing  difficult  deci¬ 
sions  about  their  own — or  a 


loved  one’s-— death.  It 
addresses  legal  issues  in¬ 
cluding  living  wills,  powers 
of  attorney  for  health  care 
and  patients’  rights. 

Also  available  are  informa¬ 
tion  on  active  and  passive 
euthanasia  and  an  online 
messaging  service  that 
enables  users  to  share  ideas 


with  others  around  the 
country. 

Choice  in  Dying  is  a  na¬ 
tional,  not-for-profit  agency 
best  known  for  its  creation  of 
living  wills.  The  CID-BBS 
can  be  accessed  at  212  727- 
8219  N-8-1  (no  parity,  eight 
data  bits,  one  stop  bit).  Or 
call  800  989-9455.  WM 
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What  would  you  do  with  manufacturing 
software  that  could  communicate  real-time 
changes  in  volumes  and  product  mix  to 
plants  all  over  the  world  and  their  suppliers? 
What  would  you  do  with  manufacturing 
software  that  could  switch  from  one  form  of 
manufacturing  to  another,  depending  on 
changes  in  the  market?  Or  with  software 
that  linked  your  customer  service  system  to 
a  real-time  customer  database? 

You’d  start  a  revolution.  And  Customer 
Focused  Manufacturing  (CFM),  created  by 


As  the  needs  of  your  business  change.  GA  business  applications 
are  flexible  enough  to  change  with  them. 


Computer  Associates,  would  help  you  lead 
the  way  A  “blueprint”  for  enterprise  manu¬ 
facturing  solutions,  CFM  lets  you  do  more 
than  build  great  products.  It  lets  you  build 
closer  relationships  with  the  lifeblood  of 
your  business:  your  customers. 

Because  with  CFM,  you’re  involved  in 
an  ongoing  dialogue  with  your  entire  supply 
chain.  From  the  smallest  supply  vendor 
right  up  to  the  largest  retailer.  So  you  know 
exactly  what  can  be  delivered  and  when  the 
delivery  can  take  place. 


(Computer 

SSOCiATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 

1994  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


anufacturing  Software 
Own  hdusirial  Revolution. 


And  with  CFM,  a  full  range  of  multi-platform  solutions  helps  you 
respond  to  customer  demands  both  quickly  and  profitably 

For  instance,  CA-PRMS®  gives  you  the  flexibility  to  easily  meet  your 
co-existent  manufacturing  needs  with  support  for  discrete,  process  and 
repetitive  manufacturing. 

CA-MANMAN/X®  gives  you  the  power  to  manage  entire  product  life 
cycles  -  from  engineering  design  to  mass  production  -  with  real-time 
planning. 

CA-MANMAN®  gives  you  immediate  access  to  timely  information 
and  the  ability  to  share  that  information  across  all  manufacturing  areas. 

CA-KBM™  incorporates  and  automates  people-based  product  knowl¬ 
edge  and  dimensionally  engineered-to-order  configuration  where  it’s 


needed  most:  throughout  the  entire  supply  chain. 

CA-CAS®is  an  enterprise-wide  manufacturing  and  financial  manage¬ 
ment  system  that  decentralizes  decision-making  by  delivering  critical 
customer-based  information  right  to  your  users. 

CA-Warehouse  BOSS™  is  a  comprehensive  warehouse  management 
system  that  improves  customer  service  by  cutting  order  cycle  times  and 
increasing  shipping  accuracy 

For  More  intormation  on  CFM, 

Please  Call  1-800-225-5224.  Dept.  1 6101. 

So  phone  today  And  get  a  closer  look  at  how  Customer  Focused 
Manufacturing  can  revolutionize  your  world. 


Customer  Focused  Manufacturing  Software 

CA-PRMS  CA-MANMAN/X  CA-MANMAN  CA-KBM  CA-CAS  CA-Warehouse  BOSS 


INSIGHTS 


Adventures  in  Serviceland 


Client-centered  by 
nature,  professional- 
services  firms  have 
long  been  practicing 
what  the  reengineering 
gums  preach 

BY  JAMES  V.  McGEE 


Executives  undertaking  busi¬ 
ness-process  redesign  often 
feel  as  disoriented  as  Lewis 
Carroll’s  Alice.  Consider  the 
following  exchange  between 
Alice  and  the  Cheshire  Cat: 

“  ‘Cheshire-Puss,  would  you  tell 
me,  please,  which  way  I  ought  to  go 
from  here?’  That  depends  a  good 
deal  on  where  you  want  to  get  to,’ 
said  the  Cat.  ‘I  don’t  much  care 
where — ’  said  Alice.  Then  it  doesn’t 


matter  which  way  you  go,’  said  the 
Cat.  ‘ — so  long  as  I  get  somewhere,’ 
Alice  added  as  an  explanation.  ‘Oh, 
you’re  sure  to  do  that,’  said  the  Cat, 
‘if  you  only  walk  long  enough.’  ” 

Business-process-redesign  (BPR) 
projects  would  have  better  odds  of 
success — and  managers  could  avoid 
wandering  through  a  veritable  Won¬ 
derland — if  there  were  a  model  to  fol¬ 
low.  We’re  best  at  solving  problems 
when  we  can  adapt  old  solutions  to 
new  circumstances.  But  where  can 
we  find  a  model  for  exploiting  the  full 
potential  of  BPR,  which,  by  definition, 
involves  completely  rethinking  busi¬ 
ness  as  usual?  One  model  lies  within 
today’s  professional-services  firms. 

The  consensus  is  clear.  Tomor¬ 
row’s  work  will  be  knowledge  work; 


it  will  be  unpredictable,  it  will  be 
episodic,  and  its  pace  will  be  intense. 
This  is  the  milieu  in  which  profes¬ 
sional-services  organizations — for 
example,  law  offices,  consultancies, 
advertising  agencies — have  existed 
by  choice  and  by  design  for  years. 

In  a  client-driven  service  industry, 
no  part  of  the  organization  can  be 
buffered  from  customer  demands;  a 
schedule  thrown  out  of  control  by 
client  requests  is  a  fact  of  everyday 
life.  Now  business-process  redesign 
is  pushing  nonservice  organizations 
closer  to  the  customer;  executives 
once  separated  from  end  users  of 
their  products  by  layers  of  hierarchy 
may  now  deal  directly  with  sales 
reps  or  even  customers.  Companies 
that  want  to  live  the  claim  of  being 
customer-oriented  will,  like  profes¬ 
sional-services  firms,  expose  them¬ 
selves  to  customer  demands. 

Several  characteristics  of  today’s 
professional-services  firms  could  be 
considered  models  for  the  processes 
and  practices  that  most  redesigned 
organizations  will  need  to  prosper. 

Client-Centered  Management 

As  consumers  continue  to  demand 
more  for  less,  most  companies  are 
striving  to  become  more  customer- 
focused.  Professional-services  firms 
take  this  concept  a  step  further;  they 
are  client-centered.  Virtually  every 
aspect  of  a  professional-services 
firm’s  business  revolves  around  its 
clients,  and  most  of  its  employees 
routinely  and  regularly  interact  with 
clients.  As  a  matter  of  course,  these 
organizations  need  to  assemble  proj¬ 
ect  teams  that  can  deliver  the  right 
mix  of  skills  and  apply  them  to  spe¬ 
cific  problems.  This  creates  a  set  of 
management  challenges  that  are 
very  different  from  those  encoun¬ 
tered  in  a  hierarchical  environment. 

Professionals  in  client-centered 
firms  are  given  the  fundamental  per- 
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formance  information  they  need  to 
meet  the  value  demands  of  clients. 
In  most  professional-services  firms, 
profit-and-loss  responsibility  is  driv¬ 
en  to  the  level  of  individual  client  ac¬ 
counts,  and  costs  are  closely  tracked 
by  client  or  project.  Nearly  all  mea¬ 
sures  of  business  and  individual  per¬ 
formance  revolve  around  the  client. 

For  organizations  that  endeavor  to 
be  truly  client-centered,  perfor¬ 
mance  management  and  reward 
structures  should  be  tied  to  external, 
not  internal,  benchmarks.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  instead  of  comparing  divisional 
expenses  against  the  company  bud¬ 
get,  businesses  should  review  per¬ 
formance  in  relation  to  the  market¬ 
place,  considering  the  value — and 
cost — of  obtaining  new  customers. 

Dynamic  Staffing 

In  a  conventional  company,  staffing 
is  a  one-time  decision  made  when 
the  organization  is  designed  and 
roles  and  responsibilities  are  de¬ 
fined.  Once  the  company  is  up  and 
running,  staffing  is  usually  delegated 
to  subordinates.  Today’s  complex, 
competitive  environment  and  ex¬ 
treme  customer  demands  dictate 
that  organizations  must  reorganize 
themselves  continually  to  ensure 
that  the  best  talent  is  applied  to  each 
and  every  problem.  Reorganization 
and  staffing  changes  are  often  funda¬ 
mental  BPR  deliverables.  But  com¬ 
panies  do  not  always  take  that  think¬ 
ing  far  enough. 

In  a  professional-services  firm,  ef¬ 
fective  project  staffing  and  determin¬ 
ing  when  people  move  onto  and  off 
assignments  are  central  manage¬ 
ment  challenges.  Staffing  is  a  topic  of 
constant  conversation  among  all  em¬ 
ployees  with  managerial  responsibil¬ 
ity.  For  each  assignment,  managers 
must  consider:  Who  is  available? 
What  assignments  should  an  employ¬ 
ee  have  next?  Will  this  person  fit  into 
the  project  team?  Will  the  client  val¬ 
ue  this  individual?  These  can  be  con¬ 
tentious  discussions. 

Senior  managers  in  professional- 
services  firms  spend  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  reviewing  intimate 
details  of  project  staffing.  This  re¬ 
quires  honest  time  reporting  at  all 


levels  of  the  organization  and  multi¬ 
ple  lines  of  communication  (voice 
mail,  E-mail,  conference  calls  and 
routine,  face-to-face  interaction).  Ev¬ 
ery  professional  has  a  resume  that  is 
not  only  a  tool  to  sell  work  to  clients 
but  also  a  tool  that  helps  the  organi¬ 
zation  manage  and  control  staffing. 

As  more  nonservice  companies 
redesign  processes  and  adopt  team- 
based  approaches  to  their  work,  tra¬ 
ditional  managers’  responsibilities 


The  latest  research  on 
organizational  learning 
shows  that  education  by 
apprenticeship  is  the  best 
strategy  for  developing  and 
maintaining  expertise. 


will  be  transformed.  Instead  of  mere¬ 
ly  filling  predefined  positions  and  re¬ 
viewing  employee  performance  an¬ 
nually,  managers  must  spend  more 
time  pairing  individuals’  talents  and 
experience  with  client  needs,  assem¬ 
bling  and  managing  the  best  teams 
possible  to  meet  customer  demands 
effectively. 

Process  Orientation 

Looking  at  a  business  in  terms  of 
end-to-end  processes  has  multiple 
benefits  for  any  organization.  It  pro¬ 
vides  even  the  most  narrowly  fo¬ 
cused  technician  with  a  sense  of 
context,  and  it  encourages  managers 
to  examine  problems  from  a  process 
perspective.  Professionals  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  looking  at  processes 
from  end  to  end  become  accustomed 
to  looking  for  the  simplest  place  to 
implement  change,  instead  of  the 
area  they  personally  may  be  most 
comfortable  changing. 

Professional-services  firms — like 
most  other  businesses — value  spe¬ 
cialized  skills,  but  they  do  so  in  a 
broader  context  than  nonservice 
companies.  Professional-services 
staff  must  use  and  develop  expertise 


with  an  understanding  of  how  it  fits 
into  the  firm’s  overall  service-deliv¬ 
ery  process.  Organizations  can  fos¬ 
ter  this  perspective  by  giving  em¬ 
ployees  “big-picture”  assignments. 
For  example,  junior  staff  might  shep¬ 
herd  proposals  through  production, 
or  senior  technicians  could  perform 
quality-assurance  reviews  of  other 
projects. 

IT-Aided  Apprenticeship  Training 

Today’s  organizations  must  constant¬ 
ly  learn  new  skills  just  to  maintain 
parity,  and  most  are  looking  for  ways 
to  improve  their  capacity  to  learn. 
The  latest  research  on  organizational 
learning  shows  that  education  by  ap¬ 
prenticeship  is  the  most  effective 
strategy  for  developing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  expertise. 

This  model  is  built  into  the  basic 
structure  of  the  professional-ser¬ 
vices  firm.  At  the  leading  edge,  some 
companies  support  apprenticeship 
programs  with  groupware  and  simu¬ 
lation  tools.  These  new  technologies 
allow  professionals  to  pursue  their 
personal  development  goals  while 
improving  the  organization’s  overall 
performance. 

Donald  Schon,  Ford  Professor  of 
Urban  Studies  and  Education  at  MIT, 
has  written  extensively  about  how 
architects  and  other  professionals 
improve  their  skills  by  regularly  ex¬ 
amining  and  questioning  their  work, 
a  process  he  calls  “reflective  prac¬ 
tice.”  Quality-assurance  and  “sec¬ 
ond-partner”  reviews  are  more  than 
a  protective  device  or  marketing 
gimmick.  They  are  also  essential 
tools  for  expanding  an  organization’s 
expertise. 

Executives  in  professional-ser¬ 
vices  firms  have  had  to  learn  how  to 
manage  organizations  that  are  re¬ 
lentlessly  client-centered,  full  of 
sometimes  cantankerous  knowledge 
workers  and  engaged  in  complex, 
high-value-added  work  processes. 
Organizations  facing  similar  chal¬ 
lenges  can  benefit  from  their  accu¬ 
mulated  management  expertise.  EE1 


James  V.  McGee  is  a  partner  with 
business/IT  consultancy  Diamond 
Technology  Partners  Inc.  in  Chicago. 
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We 


think  you 

should  buy 


our 


UNIX 


system. 


"DEC  OSF/1 
represents  a  new' A 
generation 
commercial 
UNIX... with  good  ; 
functionality : 
efficiency, 
modularity, 
and  plenty  of 
room  for  growth." 


But  maybe 

yOU  should  gCt 


y-  DM.  Brown 

■,/ Associates ,  Inc.,  6/94 

--  .*  •  . 


second 


opinion. 


///  /  CD/C 2I7ML  LQl ttPMUST CORPORATION 


W'H.  Digital,  and  tlic  Digital  logo  arc  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  L INIX  if  a  registered  trademark  licensed  exclusively  by  X/Opcn  Company  Lid.  OSI:/l  is 


registered  trademark  of  Open  Software  Foundation,  Inc.  Hie  Yankee  Croup  quotes 


And  a  fourth. 


No  matter  how  many  expert 
opinions  you  get,  they’ll  all  agree: 
Digital’s  DEC  OSF/1®  is  the  ideal 
UNIX®  offering  for  a  broad  range  of 
businesses.  Here’s  what  the  experts 
are  raving  about: 

•  Best  standards  compliance 

•  Outstanding  reliability 

•  The  highest-level  availability 

•  Incomparable  performance 

•  64-bit  Alpha  technology 

•  Wide  variety  of  applications 
And,  most  importantly,  no  costly 
future  conversions,  because  you’re 
already  where  everyone  else  will 
be  going. 


“True  to  its 
heritage,  Digital 
has  managed 
to  engineer 
its  way  to  a 
full-featured, 
high  -  performance 
commercial  M 
UNIX  offering! 


So  if  you’re  looking  for  a  UNIX 
system  to  grow  with,  put  DEC 
OSF/1  on  your  short  list. 

It’s  a  decision  everyone  will 
applaud. 

To  receive  copies  of  these 
independent  evaluations,  call 
1 -800-DIGITAL.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  your  Digital 
Business  Partner  or  Digital. 


tin-  from  Yankee  Watch: " Commercial  UNIX:ThisTime  We  Mean  Business,"  May  1 994.  D.H.  Brown  quote  is  from  "Digital's  Hi-Low  Drive, "June  1 994.  Illuminata  quote  is  by  Jonathan  Eunice.  Originally  published  in  Digital  News  and  Review,  ©  /  994,  Cahners  Publishing  Company.  I  Iscd  with  permission. 


SECOND  OPINIONS:  DOING  MORE  WITH  LESS 


BETWEEN  A  ROCK 

AND  A  HARD  PLACE 


The  need  to  reduce 
costs  while 
maintaining  quality 
is  a  challenge  faced 
by  virtually  every 
IS  executive  today. 
When  a  turnaround 
is  at  stake,  the 
ability  to  meet  that 
challenge  creatively 
is  critical. 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 


To  say  that  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
has  had  its  share  of  challenges  in 
the  past  few  years  is  putting  it 
mildly  The  Maynard,  Mass.-based 
firm  has  struggled  to  find  a  new 
strategic  vision  as  its  customers 
move  from  minicomputers  to  PCs, 
and  layoffs  and  fiscal  losses  have 
served  as  a  rather  public  reminder  of 
that  battle.  But  in  the  IS  group,  em¬ 
ployees’  undaunted  esprit  de  corps  has 
them  searching  for  innovations  on  a 
vastly  reduced  budget. 

Robert  McNulty,  vice  president  of 
operations  management  services  and 
CIO,  says  his  group  is  more  than 
halfway  through  a  downsizing  program 
he  instituted  to  align  IT  with  President 
and  CEO  Robert  Palmer’s  pledge  to 
get  Digital  profitable  by  the  end  of 


’94.  McNulty  is  looking  for  fresh 
ideas  to  drive  more  money  out  of  his 
two  biggest  fiscal  drains,  infrastruc¬ 
ture  costs  and  legacy-systems  main¬ 
tenance.  At  the  same  time,  he’d  like 
some  advice  on  how  to  cut  develop¬ 
ment  time  for  new  applications  while 
maintaining  high  quality. 

McNulty  has  already  taken  steps  to 
cut  costs  in  both  arenas.  To  trim  ex¬ 
penditures  in  Digital’s  technical-infra¬ 
structure  setup,  McNulty  worked  with 
Digital  executives  to  set  up  Operation 
Management  Services  (OMS),  a  dis¬ 
crete  business  unit  that  handles  out¬ 
sourcing  contracts.  The  unit’s  biggest 
customer  is  Digital — the  company 
turned  over  the  entire  IT  infrastruc¬ 
ture  to  OMS.  By  creating  a  profit-and- 
loss  center  out  of  the  infrastructure, 


SUBJECT 

Digital  Equipment  Corp., 

Maynard,  Mass. 

Industry:  Computer  hardware  and 
software  manufacturing 
Revenues:  $13.5  billion 
Total  employees:  77,800 
IS  staff:  5,237  (includes  application 
development,  architecture  and 
planning  and  infrastructure  services) 
IS  executive:  Robert  McNulty, 
vice  president  of  operations 
management  services  and  CIO 


OBJECTIVES 

■  Manage  IT  costs  and  operations 
to  contribute  to  turnaround  and 
achievement  of  profitability  goals 

■  Effectively  manage  IT  infrastructure 
to  remove  unnecessary  costs  while 
maintaining  high  level  of  customer 
satisfaction 

■  Discover  further  opportunities  to 
cut  legacy-systems  maintenance 
expenditures 

■  Continue  high-quality  application 
development  in  the  face  of  staff 
reductions  and  shortened-cycle- 
time  requirements 


CONCERNS 

■  How  can  cost-effective  management 
of  the  IS  organization  make  an  oper¬ 
ational  difference  for  the  company? 

■  How  can  Digital  continue  to  cut 
costs  on  our  biggest  IT  budget  items 
while  keeping  a  high  degree  of 
quality  and  customer  satisfaction? 

■  What  innovations  can  we  implement 
to  continue  to  deliver  quality 
applications  on  a  shortened 
schedule? 
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Digital  will  generate  cash  through  out¬ 
side  contracts,  McNulty  says.  He  also 
saved  money  by  removing  three  lay¬ 
ers  of  management  with  this  move. 

McNulty  extracted  more  dollars 
out  of  the  infrastructure  budget  by 
consolidating  worldwide  data  centers 
from  320  to  185  and  moving  to  near- 
lights-out  status  at  many  of  the  cen¬ 
ters.  The  company  is  also  converting 
many  applications  to  cheaper  Alpha- 
based  technology,  which  reduces  real 
estate  (smaller  machines  make  small¬ 
er  data  centers)  and  hardware-main¬ 
tenance  costs.  For  example,  McNulty 
says  he  saved  almost  $1  million  in 
electrical  bills  when  he  migrated  from 
VAXs  to  Alpha  machines  at  the  New 
England  data  centers. 


QMS  also  signs  service-level  agree¬ 
ments  with  each  business  unit:  “X  lev¬ 
el  of  service  for  Y  dollars,”  McNulty 
says.  “The  objective  is  for  me  not  to 
have  a  budget  but  a  revenue  stream.” 
With  such  changes,  “we’ve  taken  42 
percent  out  of  infrastructure  costs  in 
the  past  18  months.”  Still,  he  thinks 
there’s  room  to  trim  more  money  from 
the  budget. 

Maintaining  legacy  code  also  costs 
more  money  than  it  should — about 
80  percent  of  the  noninfrastructure 
budget.  Digital  has  started  to  address 
this  by  creating  a  council  of  business- 
unit  representatives  chaired  by  the 
CFO.  Now,  every  major  upgrade  to 
legacy  systems  must  be  OK’d  and 
prioritized  by  the  group.  “That  way, 


GREGORY  E. 
BUONCONTRi 

Sandoz  Pharmaceuticals 
Co.  Inc. 


STUART  KAZIN 

Lotus  Development  Corp. 


DUWAYNE 
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DuWayne  Peterson 
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the  business  drives  the  cost,”  McNul¬ 
ty  says.  McNulty’s  group  is  also  trying 
to  consolidate  older  systems — for  ex¬ 
ample,  maintaining  one  standard  gen¬ 
eral-ledger  system  rather 
than  multiple  applications. 

However,  he’s  wondering 
what  other  strategies  will 
help  cut  costs  in  this  area. 

There  are  different  con¬ 
straints  on  the  costs  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  systems,  Mc¬ 
Nulty  says.  For  one  thing, 

“they’re  more  head-count- 
sensitive.  That’s  where 
we’ve  taken  out  lots  of  people.”  Yet 
while  he’s  saved  money  through 
payroll  shrinkage,  he’s  faced  with 
continuing  demand  to  get  key  systems 
up  fast.  “The  metric  here  is  time,”  he 
says.  To  support  this,  McNulty  en¬ 
courages  a  “buy  not  build”  mentality 
with  his  development  group.  A  second 
strategy  is  to  implement  the  same  ap¬ 
plication  in  multiple  business  units. 
“It’s  very  efficient  to  put  up  an  applica¬ 
tion  that  only  needs  slight  modifica¬ 
tions,”  he  says. 

These  changes  not  only  cut  costs, 
but  they  also  get  new — sometimes 


critical — systems  up  as  quickly  as 
possible.  For  McNulty,  that  ultimate¬ 
ly  means  helping  Digital  in  its 
turnaround  battle.  “If  the  business 


needs  something  done,  you  want  to 
help.  We  want  technology  to  make 
an  operational  difference  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.”  He’s  looking  for  advice  from 
his  peers  to  help  Digital  succeed  in 
its  biggest  challenge  yet. 


Gregory  E.  Buoncontri,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CIO,  Sandoz  Pharmaceuticals 
Co.  Inc.,  East  Hanover,  N.J. 

On  balance,  Mr.  McNulty,  I  think 
you  are  doing  all  the  right  things, 
particularly  with  good  solid  block¬ 


SECOND  OPINIONS  FOLLOW-UP 


ing  and  tackling  on  the  cost-cutting 
playing  field.  However,  you  are  still 
faced  with  a  really  tough  task:  If  you 
want  to  significantly  slice  the  budget 
further,  you  can’t  be  con¬ 
tent  with  cost  fine-tun¬ 
ing — you  need  to  find 
more  big-ticket  items  to 
knock  out  of  your  fiscal 
structure.  In  other  words, 
you  have  to  go  out  and  re¬ 
peat  whatever  you’ve  done 
for  the  past  two  years. 

This  will  be  exponen¬ 
tially  more  difficult  than 
removing  the  first  42  percent  from 
your  infrastructure  budget  was.  I’d 
suggest  that  you  start  by  tapping 
into  the  brainpower  of  all  the  people 
you  have  working  for  you.  To  do  so, 
you  might  want  to  consider  creating 
an  incentive  plan  for  your  employees 
that  links  compensation  directly  to 
the  profitability  of  the  business. 
There’s  nothing  like  cash  to  really  get 
some  ideas  flying  around,  particularly 
when  some  compensation  would  be 
at  risk  should  Digital  fail  to  turn  a 
profit. 

Next,  you  can  re-examine  all  of  the 


I  here’s  nothing  like  cash  to  really  get 
some  ideas  flying  around,  particularly 
when  some  compensation  would  be  at 
risk  should  Digital  fail  to  turn  a  profit.” 

-Gregory  E.  Buoncontri 


FIRSTLINE  TRUST 


DECEMBER  1993 — President  Brendan  Calder  was 
concerned  about  evaluating  the  performance  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  at  FirstLine  Trust,  a  Toronto-based 
mortgage-banking  firm  with  $5.5  billion  (Cdn)  in  as¬ 
sets  under  administration.  A  technology  cheerleader, 
Calder  was  well  aware  that  IT  is  the  key  to  mortgage 
banking,  where  information  is  the  only  product.  But 
he  also  admitted  to  a  cost-control  fixation.  As  a  propo¬ 
nent  of  measurement  and  evaluation,  he’d  come  to  re¬ 
ly  on  some  85  individual  metrics — most  of  them  cost- 
based — to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  IT  and  other 
corporate  functions.  Was  FirstLine  on  the  right  track 
with  all  these  metrics,  he  wondered,  and  what  gauges 
had  his  peers  found  useful  in  evaluating  IT’s  softer 
contributions  to  the  organization? 

In  a  Second  Opinions  article  published  one  year 
ago,  a  panel  of  top  corporate  executives  from  KFC 
Corp.,  Nalco  Chemical  Co.,  Ricoh  Corp.  and  United 
Parcel  Service  of  America  Inc.  commiserated,  shared 
experiences  and  proffered  advice  (see  “A  Measured 


Success,”  CIO,  Dec.  15, 1993). 

While  some  panelists  were  a  bit  taken  aback  by  85 
metrics,  Calder  is  happy  to  announce  that  one  year 
later,  he’s  up  to  120  or  so.  Though  he  has  added  some 
soft  measurements,  the  total  is  still  weighted  toward 
cost,  and  with  good  reason:  FirstLine’s  market  has 
been  roughed  up  in  the  last  year  by  severe  price  com¬ 
petition  from  other  mortgage  lenders.  “We  compete 
on  price  first,  so  we  have  to  be  the  lowest-cost  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  we’re  not  there  yet,”  Calder  says. 

FirstLine’s  president  doesn’t  buy  the  contention 
that  he’s  overburdened  with  metrics.  “That’s 
baloney,”  he  says.  “We’re  not  looking  at  individual 
numbers;  we’re  looking  at  pictures  and  patterns.  It’s 
very  easy  to  deal  with.” 

Calder  did  agree  with  the  panel  that  the  metrics 
must  be  relevant  to  business  indicators  and  generate 
action  if  a  negative  trend  develops.  That’s  just  what 
happened  this  year,  when  the  measures  spotted  the 
effects  of  a  slowing  market  and  prompted  FirstLine  to 
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cost-cutting  strategies  you’ve  imple¬ 
mented  thus  far  and  look  for  further 
opportunities.  For  example,  you’ve 
consolidated  your  data  centers  and 
gone  to  near-lights-out  status  at  many 
of  them.  That’s  a  good  start,  but  I 
think  you  probably  still  have  too  many 
centers;  I’d  suggest  you  pick  a  target 
number  of  60  or  so  and  try  to  consoli¬ 
date  down  to  that.  There’s  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  money  to  be  saved 
by  shuttering  data  centers,  from  rid¬ 
ding  yourself  of  duplicate  license  fees 
to  saving  on  salaries.  Being  at  Digital, 
you  also  have  an  advantage  in  that  you 
can  acquire  your  technology  at  a  very 
attractive  rate.  Continue  to  capitalize 
on  that  strength,  as  you’ve  started  to 
do  by  moving  to  Alpha  technology. 

Maintaining  legacy  code  is  another 
budget  buster.  We  just  did  an  IS  ex¬ 
pense  assessment  that  found  that  on¬ 
ly  4  percent  of  our  budget  was  going 
to  development  costs;  the  rest  was 
spent  on  infrastructure  and  legacy 
maintenance.  So,  your  situation  is 
certainly  not  atypical.  Lowering  main¬ 
tenance  costs  is  basically  a  matter  of 
deciding  which  systems  to  starve  and 
which  to  feed,  so  you  need  to  priori¬ 


GREGORY  E.  BUONCONTRI:  “Prioritize  your  systems  and  work  out  a  forced  retirement  program.  ’ 


tize  your  systems  and  then  work  out  a 
forced  retirement  program.  Have  a 
yearly  target  of  X  number  of  systems 
that  will  go  offline,  along  with  X  num¬ 
ber  of  maintenance  programmers.  You 
need  to  be  forceful  about  this.  When 


programmers  or  business  people  ap¬ 
proach  you  with  proposed  enhance¬ 
ments,  they  need  to  have  a  rigorous 
business  case  to  prove  resultant  pro¬ 
ductivity  boosts  before  the  project 
gets  the  go-ahead. 


rightsize  and  focus 
on  shorter-term  strategies  to  boost 
profitability.  “We  wouldn’t  have  found  the  negative 
trends  without  these  measures,  and  we’d  still  be  sit¬ 
ting  here  hoping  for  a  rebound,”  he  says. 

FirstLine  embraced  the  panel’s  recommendation  to 
survey  IS  customers  more  often  as  part  of  the  IT  eval¬ 
uation.  “We’ve  a  done  lot  more  there;  it  helped  us  re¬ 
alize  that  our  [IT]  project-management  process  is  not 
all  it  should  be.”  One  method  employed  for  surveying 
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users  is  a  new,  noncost  metric  known  as 
“Who  Cares?”  Essentially  a  progress  check¬ 
point  for  IS  projects,  the  question,  “Who  cares 
if  this  project  is  completed?”  is  asked  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  well  the  project  is  going.  The  goal  is 
to  get  internal  customers  to  speak  out  if  they 
feel  things  are  going  awry.  The  payoff  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  a  higher  “hit”  rate  in  delivering  success¬ 
ful  IT  projects. 

Determined  not  to  overlook  worthy  IT  contri¬ 
butions  that  don’t  lend  themselves  to  financial 
metrics,  FirstLine  this  year  is  moving  forward 
with  an  imaging  project  largely  on  the  basis  of  its 
soft  benefits.  “We  looked  at  its  value  to  the  compa¬ 
ny  way  down  the  road  as  opposed  to  its  immediate 
cost  payback,”  Calder  says.  “It  shows  tremendous 
benefits  measured  in  terms  of  flexibility  and  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  react  to  product  innovation  and  customer  in¬ 
quiries — once  we  spend  the  zillions  of  dollars  it’ll 
cost  over  the  next  three  years.” 

Sounds  as  if  cost  will  continue  to  claim  the  largest 
segment  of  Calder’s  meter  stick. 

-Richard  Pastore 
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Developing  new  systems  involves 
an  entirely  different  set  of  problems. 
It  is  difficult  to  switch  to  a  develop¬ 
ment  mind-set  when  you  are  in  se¬ 
vere  cost-cutting  mode  in  your  two 
other  major  undertakings,  and  I’m 
not  sure  that  I  recommend  you  do  so. 
Developing  new  applications  under 
cost  constraints  often  results  in  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  stunted  by  a  dearth  of 
cash  at  critical  points  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  cycle.  This  kind  of  system  of¬ 
ten  does  not  generate  the  kind  of 
payback  that  company  executives  are 
looking  for,  and  guess  where  the 
blame  goes?  You  might  be  better  off 
concentrating  more  on  getting  the 
money  out  of  legacy  maintenance 
and  infrastructure. 

That  said,  however,  I  do  have  one 
suggestion  for  obtaining  benchmarked 
results  for  development  activities  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  your  organization.  At  San- 
doz,  we  are  currently  using  a  product 
called  Performa,  from  Michael  Delia 
x\ssociates  in  San  Diego.  Performa  es¬ 
sentially  divides  up  an  employee’s 


salary  by  activity  and  apportions  the 
cost  accordingly.  We  can  then  take  a 
look  at  what  percent  of  total  staff  time 
is  spent  in  several  areas  and  redeploy 
resources  from  areas  that  are  not  di¬ 
rectly  adding  value  for  our  customers. 

With  these  three  challenges  in  front 
of  you,  you’ll  certainly  have  your 
hands  full.  In  fact,  I’d  say  that  you  de¬ 
serve  a  raise.  Good  luck! 


Stuart  Kazin,  vice  president,  world¬ 
wide  operations  and  information  sys¬ 
tems,  Lotus  Development  Corp.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Having  been  through  a  number  of 
reorganizations  at  Lotus,  I  know 
that  you  are  facing  some  real  chal¬ 
lenges,  Mr.  McNulty.  While  you  need 
to  build  mission-critical  systems  to 
help  Digital  compete,  you  also  are  fac¬ 
ing  pressure  to>keep  costs  down.  The 
end  result  is  that  you  will  find  yourself 
in  the  position  of  having  more  demand 
for  your  services  than  you  have  re¬ 


sources  to  meet.  Thus,  you 
end  up  in  a  race  to  pump 
out  new  applications,  but 
you  do  not  get  any  fiscal 
support. 

One  problem  is  that 
your  company  views  IS  as 
a  cost  element  that  needs 
to  be  kept  in  check  rather 
than  an  integral  business 
function.  I  suggest  that 
you  position  IS  as  a  con¬ 
duit  through  which  busi¬ 
ness  processes  can  be 
made  to  flow  more  cleanly. 
The  analogy  I  like  is  that  of 
a  relay  race.  You  have  a  lot 
of  talented  runners  finish¬ 
ing  their  portion  of  the 
race  and  passing  the  baton 
on  to  another  team  mem¬ 
ber.  But  in  the  end,  it’s  the 
baton  that  finishes  the  en¬ 
tire  race,  not  any  one  run¬ 
ner.  Think  of  the  business 
processes  as  the  baton.  IS 
is  in  a  good  position  to  op¬ 
timize  the  entire  process 
by  being  revenue-driven, 
not  cost-driven. 

At  Lotus,  we  view  IS 
staff  members  as  the  process  inte¬ 
grators  for  the  company,  particularly 
with  regard  to  new-application  de¬ 
velopment.  We  have  a  group  of  busi¬ 
ness  analysts  who  are  aligned  with 
each  business  function  and  work 
closely  with  the  business  units  to 
create  new  systems.  These  analysts 
have  backgrounds  in  both  business 
and  IS,  so  they  understand  both 
sides  of  the  application-development 
equation.  Thus,  by  examining  all 
functions  and  business  processes  for 
redundancies,  we  can  create  sys¬ 
tems  that  cut  costs  for  the  entire 
business,  not  just  one  department. 

You  have  made  an  excellent  start 
at  integration  by  getting  a  board  of 
senior  managers  to  approve  up¬ 
grades  to  legacy  systems.  Business 
partnering  is  a  must-have  for  IS 
credibility.  Strengthen  this  trend  by 
convening  a  similar  board  for  new  ap¬ 
plication-development  projects.  This 
will  help  you  to  set  clear  priorities 
for  systems  development,  as  well  as 
realistically  manage  end-user  expec- 
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tations  about  new  systems.  I  also 
suggest  you  use  such  a  forum  to  put 
some  of  the  burden  of  financing  new 
systems  onto  the  business  units:  If 
they  want  a  system  badly  enough, 
they  have  to  ante  up. 

The  Lotus  business  analysts  also 
work  hand  in  hand  with  end  users  to 
translate  their  requests  into  IS  speci¬ 
fications.  This  close  relationship  with 
line  business  units  allows  us  to  devel¬ 
op  systems  more  quickly,  which  also 
cuts  costs.  We  use  rapid  application 
development  techniques  to  make  sure 
that  what  we  are  creating  is  what  the 
end  user  wants.  So,  we’ll  come  up 
with  a  quick-and-dirty  prototype  to 
show  the  users  as  soon  as  possible 
and  update  it  with  frequent  iterations. 
That  way,  we  get  constant  input  from 
the  system’s  ultimate  owners.  The 
faster  you  get  such  feedback,  the 
more  likely  you  are  to  come  up  with  a 
system  the  business  will  use.  I  also 
agree  with  using  a  buy-not-build  men¬ 
tality  as  often  as  possible.  I  think 
sometimes  it’s  easier  to  change  busi¬ 
ness  processes  to  match  software 
rather  than  vice  versa! 

We  also  are  looking  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  our  development 
people.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is  by 
hiring  excellent  employees  in  the 
first  place,  and  we  are  very  rigorous 
about  that.  In  your  situation,  I’d 
sweeten  the  pot  for  your  best  pro¬ 
grammers  if  at  all  possible.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  are  developing  productivity 
methodologies  to  help  make  sure 
that  we  are  doing  the  best  possible 
work.  A  lot  of  that  has  to  do  with 
communicating  rather  than  faster 
programming.  For  example,  if  the 
initial  specifications  of  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  aren’t  discussed  thoroughly, 
you’ll  get  a  bad  system,  and  the  pro¬ 
grammers  get  labeled  as  unproduc¬ 
tive.  But  the  main  problem  isn’t  bad 
programming,  it’s  bad  communica¬ 
tion.  Rapid  prototyping  has  eased 
this  problem. 

The  important  thing,  finally,  is  for 
you  to  help  fulfill  your  company  mis¬ 
sion;  that’s  the  final  goal.  A  busi¬ 
ness’s  ultimate  mission  is  seldom  to 
cut  costs,  although  that  may  be  a  nec¬ 
essary  means  to  an  end.  Just  don’t  let 
the  means  become  the  end. 


DuWayne  Peterson ,  president, 
DuWayne  Peterson  Associates,  Pasade¬ 
na,  Calif. 

It’s  too  bad  that  CIOs  aren’t  given 
magic  erasers  to  zap  out  all  those 
looming  line  items  that  just  won’t 
go  away:  A  little  judicious  erasing, 
and  your  troubles  are  over.  Instead, 
Mr.  McNulty,  you’ve  been  handed  a 
herculean  task.  You  need  to  cut  all 
your  costs,  but  your  business  units 
still  demand  high-quality  applications. 

To  accomplish  this,  you  need  to  set 
up  two  distinct  business  models.  The 
technical-infrastructure  and  legacy- 


software  maintenance  programs 
should  be  run  with  a  close  eye  to  the 
bottom  line;  you  want  to  make  them 
as  efficient  as  possible.  However,  a 
program  of  severe  austerity  in  appli¬ 
cation  development  can  prove  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  success  of  future  sys¬ 
tems.  There,  you  need  to  work  closely 
with  business  partners  to  persuade 
them  to  take  fiscal  responsibility  for 
important  new  systems.  You  really 
need  two  different  scorecards. 


I’ll  start  with  application  develop¬ 
ment.  I  know  that  development  speed 
is  an  important  issue  for  you,  but  I 
have  yet  to  discover  a  short-term  sil¬ 
ver  bullet  to  goose  programmers  into 
producing  golden  code  overnight. 
Long  term,  it’s  certainly  worthwhile 
to  institute  training  in  CASE  and 
reusable  code.  I  know  that  training 
money  might  be  hard  to  come  by,  but 
it’s  really  worth  the  expenditure. 

Meanwhile,  you  need  some  sort  of 
air  cover  from  senior  management  to 
help  you  produce  new  projects  with¬ 
out  getting  flak  about  costs.  Like  Mr. 
Kazin,  I’d  recommend  a  council  along 
the  lines  of  the  group  you  have  work¬ 


ing  with  your  legacy-maintenance 
group.  You  also  need  to  work  closely 
with  each  business  unit  to  identify  its 
needs  and  prioritize  systems  projects 
accordingly.  Make  sure  that  business 
units  also  sign  off  on  costs  as  well  as 
the  sequence  of  deliverables  for  each 
segment  of  a  project.  If  members  of  a 
unit  are  insisting  that  they  need  a 
new  system,  fine.  But  get  them  to 
justify  IT  costs  as  a  business  invest¬ 
ment  and  perhaps  kick  in  some  of  the 


Panelists’  Findings 


■  Consolidate  legacy-systems  main¬ 
tenance  personnel  into  one  area 
and  cross-train  them  on  your  top- 
priority  legacy  systems. 

■  Look  for  commonalities  amongst 
multiple  same-function  legacy  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  payroll,  and  move 
them  onto  one  standard  system. 

■  Keep  two  separate  budgetary 
scorecards  for  your  cost  centers 
(infrastructure  and  legacy-systems 
maintenance)  and  new-applica- 
tions  development.  Austerity  in 
the  latter  will  result  in  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  systems. 

■  IS  should  develop  business  ana¬ 
lysts — employees  skilled  in  both 
the  technical  and  business 
worlds — to  work  with  end  users 
on  new-system  specification. 


■  Rapid  prototyping  of  new  systems 
creates  successful  applications 
within  a  shortened  development 
cycle. 

■  Look  for  more  big-ticket  items  to 
take  out  of  your  infrastructure  and 
maintenance  budgets.  One  candi¬ 
date  for  further  reduction:  data 
centers. 

■  Create  an  executive  board  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  IS  executives  to  priori¬ 
tize  new  application-development 
projects  according  to  their  impor¬ 
tance  to  revenue  generation. 

■  Consider  outsourcing  your  out¬ 
sourcing  company.  It  is  difficult  to 
run  a  division  as  both  a  for-profit 
business,  which  requires  capital 
investment  to  stimulate  growth, 
and  as  a  cost  center  vulnerable 
to  corporate  budget  cuts. 
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The  new  AS/400. 

Black  goes  with  every  thing. 


If  your  business  plan  includes  client/server  computing, 
rest  assured  that  the  new  AS/400®  Advanced  Series  will 
coordinate  impeccably.  Everything  about  it  is  designed 
with  a  new  openness  and  interoperability,  to  thrive  in 
client/server  environments.  There’s  open  client  access,  to 
serve  OS/2.  Windows,  DOS,  Macintosh  or  UNIX®  sys¬ 
tems  with  equal  ease  and  security.  Powerful  features  that 
provide  open  database  access  and  protocol-independent 
networking  are  built  in.  There’s  a  wide  choice  of  AS/400 
Advanced  Servers— high  performance  processors  fine- 
tuned  for  client/ server  duty.  And  thousands  of  AS/400 
client/server  applications  are  ready  today.  I  n  short,  the 
new  AS/400  is  so  easy  to  implement  and  manage,  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  new  generation  ill  client/server  computing:  a 
system  designed  to  stand  out,  even  as  it  blends  in.  For 
additional  information,  call  1  800  IBM -6676,  ext.  64 1. 

IBM,  AS/400  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System 
Laboratories,  Inc.  Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  ©1994  IBM  Corp 
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DUWAYNE  PETERSON:  “You  need  some  sort  of  air  cover  from  senior  management  to  help  you 
produce  new  projects  without  getting  flak  about  costs.  ” 


development  money.  If  a  business 
unit  insists  that  development  money 
for  its  project  cannot  be  touched, 
then  your  budget  objectives  should 
be  revised  to  reflect  the  number  of 
“untouchable”  projects  you  have  on 
board.  You  can’t  manage  application 
development  in  a  cost-cutting  mode. 

However,  your  other  two  initia¬ 
tives,  legacy-code  maintenance  and 
technical-infrastructure  costs,  should 
certainly  be  managed  with  a  strict 
eye  to  the  bottom  line,  and  I  think 
you’ve  done  an  excellent  job  there.  I 
do  have  a  couple  of  suggestions  to 
lop  more  dollars  from  the  budget, 
though. 

First  of  all,  do  everything  you  can 
to  consolidate  your  legacy-systems 
people  into  one  spot.  If  you  physical¬ 
ly  separate  them  from  managers  who 
have  a  vested  interest  in  protecting 
their  own  turf,  I  guarantee  you  will 
find  head-count  savings.  Next,  con¬ 
tinue  working  with  your  business- 
unit  team  to  OK  all  enhancement 
projects — that’s  a  great  tool  to  make 


sure  that  each  enhancement  made  is 
necessary.  Looking  for  commonali¬ 
ties  across  your  systems,  as  you 
have  begun  to  do,  is  also  an  effective 
money  saver.  If  you  can  have  just  one 
payroll,  you’ll  save  maintenance 
costs  and  consolidate  the  skills  you 
need  to  keep  on  staff.  Cross-training 
across  your  systems  is  another  good 
long-term  money  saver. 

There  seems  to  be  a  dichotomy  in 
the  setup  of  your  infrastructure-cost 
program,  however.  I’m  a  little  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  “internal  outsourcer” 


model  you  are  using.  On  one  hand, 
you  have  created  a  separate  outsourc¬ 
ing  business  to  run  your  technical 
infrastructure,  with  service-level 
agreements  and  outside  customers 
other  than  Digital.  But  you  still  have 
to  answer  cost-cutting  mandates  from 
Digital  management,  so  you  end  up 
trying  to  run  OMS  as  both  a  cost  cen¬ 
ter  and  a  business,  and  I’m  not  sure 
how  you  can  do  that.  If  your  business 
is  successful,  pretty  soon  you’ll  need 
capital  to  expand — businesses  either 
grow  or  die.  I  suspect  that  Digital 
management  is  going  to  balk  at  pour¬ 
ing  money  into  OMS  as  a  business. 

So,  it  seems  that  you  are  stuck.  If 
you  are  selling  outsourcing  services 
to  outside  customers  as  a  way  to  uti¬ 
lize  excess  technical  capacity,  one 
way  to  get  rid  of  costs  would  simply 
be  to  close  down  your  extra  data  cen¬ 
ters.  If  you  are  fully  utilizing  your  ca¬ 
pacity  for  Digital  data  processing, 
you’ll  need  infrastructural  invest¬ 
ment  to  grow  the  business;  this  is 
where  the  dichotomy  lies.  For  this 
reason,  you  may  want  to  consider 
spinning  off  the  whole  thing  to  an 
EDS  or  a  Perot  Systems.  In  addition, 
you  could  probably  squeeze  more 
money  from  your  telecommunica¬ 
tions  costs  by  outsourcing  to  a  com¬ 
pany  like  AT&T. 

Finally,  don’t  forget  your  people. 
One  of  Digital’s  greatest  strengths  is 
its  tremendous  corporate  culture,  so 
you  want  to  hang  onto  your  leaders  in 
each  group.  You  can  create  programs 
to  let  your  employees  know  they  are 
special  without  necessarily  spending 
a  lot  of  money.  As  Digital  continues 
its  turnaround  process,  it  will  be  the 
determination  of  your  workers  that 
makes  the  company  great  again.  EE1 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

Second  Opinions  takes  real-life  issues  facing  real-life  information  executives 
and  presents  them  to  a  panel  of  experts — IS  practitioners,  consultants,  academi¬ 
cians  and  non-IS  executives — for  evaluation  and  advice.  While  our  revolving 
panel  of  experts  cannot  explore  all  the  possible  solutions  in  this  limited  space,  we 
hope  that  by  suggesting  a  few  strategies,  they  may  contribute  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  serioifs,  common  concerns.  We  plan  to  check  back  with  our  subjects 
to  see  how  they  chose  to  address  the  issues  and  to  report  on  their  progress. 
We  invite  our  readers  to  offer  topic  suggestions  and/or  serve  as  case  studies  for 
future  articles.  Please  contact  Richard  Pastore  at  508  935-4435. 
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ou  came.  You  ate.  You  sponsored. 
The  outpouring  of  support  from 
the  computer  community  once 
again  made  the  annual  Micrografx  Chili  for 
Children  Cook-Off  a  smashing  success. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  following 
contributors:  Golden  Spur  Sponsors  - 
Adobe  Systems,  Inc.,  CMP  Publications.  Inc., 
CompuCom,  Hewlett-Packard  Co..  Kleiner 
Perkins  Caufield  &  Byers  Integral  Capital 
Partners,  InfoWorld.  Prodigy  Services 
Company,  Radius,  TechData,  UCA,  Ziff-Davis 
Interactive.  Silver  Saddle  Sponsors  - 
Alex.  Brown  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Alexander 

Communications,  Inc., 
CompuServe,  Molson 
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Breweries  USA,  Novell.  Software  Publishers 
Association.  Bucking  Bronco  Sponsors  - 
Advanced  Micro  Devices,  AT&T  Personal 
Link.  Bitstream,  BYTE/McGraw  Hill. 
Copithorne  &  Bellows.  Dow  Jones/The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Intelligent  Electronics, 
GEOWORKS.  Logitech,  MobileWare 
Corporation.  Peachtree,  S3  Incorporated, 
Stac  Electronics. 

As  an  industry  and  as  individuals,  you 
should  be  proud  of  the  difference  your 
generosity,  caring  and 
efforts  have  made  in  the 
lives  of  so  many 
children  and  their 
families.  Thanks  again. 
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COPING  WITH  CHANGE 


Downsizing  is  tough  on  everyone — even  those 
workers  who  keep  their  jobs.  If  organizations 
hope  to  maximize  the  gains  they  achieve  though 
layoffs,  they  had  better  pay  attention  to 
salving  the  wounds  of  the  survivors. 

BY  E.B.  BAATZ 


HE  LAYOFFS  HAPPENED 
three  years  ago,  but  jack  Cur¬ 
ry  still  loses  sleep  over  them. 
Northeastern  University  had 
never  endured  cuts  before,  and 
Curry,  the  school’s  president 
and  a  faculty  member  for  25 
years,  saw  faces  rather  than  numbers  as 
he  whittled  down  the  payroll.  “I  knew 
these  people,”  says  Curry,  sighing  as  he 
recalls  that  painful  time.  “It  hurt.  It  hurt 
personally.” 

Changes  in  the  job-reduction  lexicon 
suggest  that  something  has  happened  to 
the  way  corporate  America  eliminates  em¬ 
ployees.  Firings,  layoffs  and  reductions  in 
force — terms  that  reflect  anguished  cuts 
businesses  make  in  times  of  financial 
stress — have  been  replaced  by  downsiz¬ 
ing,  reengineering  and  rightsizing — less  v 
threatening  words  that  suggest  the  contin¬ 
ual  adjustments  businesses  make  in  order 
to  maximize  corporate  health.  But 


whether  employees  are  downsized  or 
fired,  laid  off  or  reengineered  out  of  a  job, 
their  pain  remains  the  same.  And  therein 
lies  the  rest  of  the  story:  how  organiza¬ 
tions  recover  from  the  agony  of  layoffs. 

Economists  tell  us  that  the  1991  reces¬ 
sion  hurt  the  working  population  as  much 
as  the  Great  Depression.  Even  as  the 
economy  has  entered  a  recovery,  and  two 
years  after  Bill  Clinton  won  office  on  a 
jobs-creation  platform,  workers  are  still 
being  laid  off.  Big  corporations  announced 
over  615,000  job  cuts  in  1993,  says  John  A. 
Challenger,  an  outplacement  consultant 
with  Challenger,  Gray  &  Christmas  Inc., 
based  in  Chicago.  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  1994,  another  418,000  jobs  fell  beneath 
the  downsizing  ax. 

These  statistics  only  hint  at  the  psychic 
toll  layoffs  have  taken  on  the  corporate 
workforce.  People  who  have  experienced 
the  trauma  of  losing  their  jobs  are  the  most 
obvious  casualties.  But  survivors  who 
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have  watched  co-workers  pack  up 
their  desks,  and  even  some  commu¬ 
nity-minded  executives  who  were 
forced  to  wield  the  ax,  have  suffered 
as  well.  In  an  admittedly  extreme 
comparison,  Margaret  J.  Wheatley, 
principal  and  co-founder  of  Kellner- 
Rogers  &  Wheatley  Inc.,  in  Provo, 
Utah,  conjures  up  the  faces  of  con¬ 
centration-camp  survivors.  “Sur¬ 
vivors  are  people  who  have  been 
traumatized,”  she  says.  “Why  would 
anyone  want  to  create  a  change  pro¬ 
cess  that  creates  survivors?” 

If  downsizing  can  be  described  as 
a  wounding  experience,  then  the 
metaphor  of  healing  applies  to  activ¬ 
ities  designed  to  salve  those 
wounds.  It  can  also  apply  to  the  af¬ 
termath  of  reengineering  projects 
that  occur  without  reducing  staff: 
The  reshuffling  of  jobs  and  redefin¬ 
ing  of  responsibilities  may  leave  em¬ 
ployees  feeling  afraid  and  uncertain. 
In  response,  the  business  book¬ 
shelves  are  beginning  to  sprout  ti¬ 
tles  like  David  M.  Noer’s  Healing  the 
Wounds  and  William  and  Kathleen 
Lundin’s  The  Healing  Manager,  writ¬ 
ten  for  organizations  that  must  begin 
restoring  staff  morale  and  corporate 
productivity. 

While  IS  organizations  are  often 
left  licking  their  own  wounds  in  the 
wake  of  massive  reorganizations, 
they  have  an  important  role  to  play 
in  the  subsequent  rebuilding.  IT  pro¬ 
vides  critical  communication  tools 
for  managers  who  attempt  to  combat 
fear  by  opening  access  to  informa¬ 
tion.  And  in  companies  where  fewer 
workers  means  more  work  for  the 
survivors,  technology  is  often  able 
to  pick  up  some  of  the  slack.  “Down¬ 
sizing  has  forced  a  number  of  people 
into  our  arms,”  says  Patricia 
Skarulis,  vice  president  and  CIO  at 
Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medi¬ 
cal  Center  in  Chicago.  “Folks  who 
were  less  than  enthusiastic  about  IT 
suddenly  begin  looking  at  technolo¬ 
gy  as  a  way  to  increase  services 
while  reducing  staff.” 

This  article  looks  at  three  organi¬ 
zations  that  have  come  through  the 
downsizing  wringer:  computer  man¬ 
ufacturer  Unisys  Corp.,  nonprofit 
Northeastern  University  and  health¬ 


care  provider  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 
Their  stories  demonstrate  that  an 
organization’s  ability  to  heal  itself 
requires  a  soft  human  touch  and — 
sometimes — a  hard  technology 
edge. 


Unisys  Corp. 

Using  technology  to 
communicate  like  crazy 


ilda  Starks,  a  data-cen- 
ter  analyst  for  Unisys 
Corp.,  had  lived  her 
whole  life  in  Michigan. 
But  faced  with  the 
elimination  of  her  po¬ 
sition  in  Detroit,  she 
had  only  one  choice:  move  her  fami¬ 
ly  to  Eagan,  Minn.,  or  look  for  a  new 
job.  “I  felt  like  I’d  been  driving  along 
the  highway  and  entered  a  long  dark 
tunnel,”  says  Starks. 


Unisys,  the  Blue  Bell,  Pa. -based 
information  systems  company,  has 
undergone  tremendous  change  over 
the  last  few  years,  most  of  it  crisis- 
driven.  At  one  point  in  1991,  after 
enduring  a  $1.4  billion  loss  (includ¬ 
ing  $1.2  billion  for  restructuring), 
the  company  nearly  failed  to  pay 
back  a  $300  million  debt  obligation. 
Layoffs  became  commonplace:  To¬ 
day’s  workforce  numbers  less  than 
50,000,  compared  to  a  peak  of  93,000 
in  1988.  Many  Wall  Street  analysts 
gave  the  company  up  for  dead  years 
ago. 

Yet  Unisys  has  survived,  in  part 
because  it  has  embraced  change,  not 
simply  tolerated  it.  Driven  by  a 
volatile  computer  market,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  shifted  its  focus  from  main¬ 
frame  manufacturing  to  systems  in¬ 
tegration  and  services,  adopted 
client/server  technology  even  in  its 
internal  operations  and  reevaluated 
the  make/buy  equation. 

Faced  with  these  corporate  earth- 


WILLIAM  G.  ROWAN  (left)  and  JAMES  A.  UNRUH:  Openness  helped  calm  the  fears. 
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Real-World  Healing 

Some  observations  and  advice  for 
recuperating  companies 


On  the  role  of  the  CIO  after  layoffs 

“The  information  systems  [executive]  is  not  going  to  be  the  instigator  in 
healing  the  corporation.  It  is  not  the  CIO’s  job  to  walk  into  top  manage¬ 
ment  and  say  ‘Here’s  how  we’re  going  to  do  the  healing.’  ”  The  right 
thing  is  for  the  CEO  to  include  the  CIO  in  the  top-management  team  as 
they  decide  how  to  heal.” 

-Philip  C.  Anderson,  associate  professor  of  business  administration, 

Amos  Tuck  School  of  Management,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.H. 

On  the  failure  of  reengineering 

“The  problem  with  reengineering  is  that  other  than  the  process-design 
team,  there  isn’t  enough  buy-in.  By  the  time  the  design  team  is  done,  the 
resistance  to  change  is  explosive.  The  budget  for  reengineering — which 
goes  to  consulting,  process-redesign  teams  and  technology — has  to  be  so 
high.  What  gets  cut?  Human  resources,  communications  and  those  things 
that  create  shared  involvement.” 

-David  H.  Burnham,  director  of  strategic  change,  Interaction  Associates, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


quakes,  Chairman  and  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  James  A.  Unruh  has  made  man¬ 
aging  organizational  change  and  nur¬ 
turing  a  more  flexible  culture  his 
primary  focus.  “When  you’re  going 
through  change,  it  is  not  a  complete¬ 
ly  rational  environment,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “It’s  emotional,  and  you  just 
have  to  bear  that  in  mind.” 

Unruh  himself  exudes  calm,  ra¬ 
tional  charm,  and  that  trait  has  helped 
him  in  his  biggest  challenge:  com¬ 
municating  in  the  midst  of  chaos.  “It 
is  impossible  to  overdo  communica- 


“ After  downsizing,  the 
informal  exchange  of 
information — like  talking  in 
the  coffee  room — really 
dropped  off.” 

—Shirley  Robinson 


On  preserving  organizational  memory 

“Healers  turn  out  to  be  survivalists.  They  balance  between  hope  and  cyni¬ 
cism.  To  build  hope,  we  have  to  reestablish  some  sense  of  balance  [and 
preserve  continuity].... Particularly  during  and  after  wrenching  change, 
workflow  and  organizational-memory  systems  like  Lotus  Notes  come  into 
play.  This  is  the  task  of  computer  developers:  to  build  the  corporation’s 
continuity  machine.” 

-Robert  Johansen,  director,  emerging  information  technologies  program, 

The  Institute  for  the  Future,  Menlo  Park,  Calif;  author  of  Upsizing  the 
Individual  in  the  Downsized  Organization 

On  the  importance  of  communication 

“It’s  people  who  get  the  healing  done,  not  the  machine. ...  I  had  scars 
[from  leading  previous  reengineering  efforts].  I  just  wasn’t  smart  enough 
to  realize  how  important  communication  is.  Now  I’ve  got  a  second  chance 
and  I  won’t  let  up.  I’ll  communicate  as  openly  and  as  early  as  possible.” 

-  Susan  Kozik,  vice  president,  technical  services  and  reengineering, 

Cigna  Corp.,  Philadelphia 

On  managing  change 

“The  top  player  has  to  be  a  strong  champion  for  change.  He  or  she  has  to 
have  a  passion  for  change  because  change  will  leave  people  shaken  and 
less  than  self-confident.  In  many  cases,  morale  will  go  in  the  dumper.  I’m 
not  an  advocate  of  changing  everything.  Most  companies  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  right.” 

-Eric  W.  Matson,  managing  partner,  PHH  Fantus  Consulting,  Bethesda,  Md. 

-E.B.  Baatz 


tion,”  says  Unruh.  “People  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  organizational  change,  more 
perhaps  than  at  any  other  time,  want 
and  need  information.” 

To  that  end,  Unruh  uses  technol¬ 
ogy  to  communicate  like  crazy.  In 
a  monthly,  interactive  television 
program  that  originates  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  headquarters,  he  answers 
phoned-in  questions  from  Unisys 
employees  worldwide.  (The  company 
is  also  considering  live  polling  of  re¬ 
mote  workers  during  the  programs 
via  its  one-touch  keypad  system.) 
“I’ve  been  trying  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  more-timely  and,  hopefully, 
more  personal  communication,” 
says  Unruh. 

The  calls  are  not  screened,  and 
some  very  personal  questions  get 
asked.  “I  recall  one  employee  ask¬ 
ing,  ‘Why  haven’t  I  had  a  salary  in¬ 
crease  in  two-and-a-half  years?’  ” 
says  Albert  E.  Robbins,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  organization  change  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

Despite  the  success  of  these 
broadcasts,  “nothing  can  substitute 
for  going  out  and  visiting  the  loca- 
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tions  in  person,”  says  Unruh.  So,  in 
August  1993,  when  the  CEO  wanted 
to  tell  managers  about  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  to  push  change  even  further, 
he  made  a  grueling  36-hour  trip  to 
various  Unisys  sites  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  followed  one 
week  later  by  a  journey  to  Tokyo. 
That  level  of  activity  elevated  the 
importance  of  his  communication  in 
the  eyes  of  the  workers,  he  says.  “In 
a  timely  way,  I  got  their  attention. 
And  I  got  their  feedback.” 

The  new  initiative  involved  naming 
64  employees  as  “change  agents”: 
movers  and  shakers  at  all  organiza¬ 
tional  levels  who  would  be  empow¬ 
ered  to  challenge  the  status  quo.  One 
of  those  agents,  Director  of  Employee 
Change  Shirley  Robinson,  is  charged 
with  coming  up  with  new  ways  to 
communicate  with  employees. 

“After  downsizing,  people  were 
overloaded  and  were  concentrated 
on  getting  the  job  done,”  Robinson 
says.  “The  informal  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation — like  talking  in  the  coffee 
room — -had  really  dropped  off.”  To 
encourage  communication  and  the 
free  flow  of  information,  Unisys  be¬ 
gan  taking  information  that  used  to 
be  closely  held  and  putting  it  out  on 
the  LAN.  “The  more  information  we 
share,  the  more  receptive  managers 
become  to  sharing,”  Robinson  says. 

As  the  need  to  disseminate  infor¬ 
mation  grew,  so  did  the  need  for  a 
real  live  CIO.  That  newly  created 
position  went  to  former  Corporate 
Controller  William  G.  Rowan.  “IS 
used  to  be  its  own  little  world,  but 
the  world  is  changing  too  fast  now, 
and  we  need  to  get  information  to 
the  user  more  quickly,”  says  Rowan. 

To  that  end,  Rowan’s  office  works  to 
break  down  the  language  barrier  be¬ 
tween  IS  and  users  by  rotating  busi¬ 
ness  managers  from  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  marketing,  engineering  and 
manufacturing  though  the  IS  organi¬ 
zation. 

Unisys  employees  have  greeted 
the  company’s  new  openness  with 
increasing  candor  about  their  own 
concerns.  When  the  company  posted 
a  survey  on  the  Unisys  Newsnet  (an 
internal  communications  system  that 
goes  to  15  countries)  with  questions 
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like,  “Is  your  boss  supportive?”  and 
“Have  you  participated  on  a  team  re¬ 
cently?”  approximately  1,200  em¬ 
ployees  responded  in  the  first  10 
days. 

At  her  new  job  in  Minnesota, 
Starks  still  worries  about  her  own 
and  the  company’s  future.  But  con¬ 
stant,  open  communication  is  help¬ 
ing  her  handle  those  fears.  “I  can  al¬ 
ways  go  to  anyone  in  management 
and  say,  ‘I  heard  such  and  such,  is  it 
true?’  ”  she  says.  “And  I  know  I  will 
get  an  honest  answer.” 

Northeastern  University 

Planting  hope  with 
technology  investments 

Northeastern  Universi¬ 
ty’s  treasurer,  Robert  L. 
Culver,  was  strolling  the 
campus  one  day  last 
summer,  admiring  his 
handiwork.  The  green, 
well-manicured  park 
used  to  be  just  another  gray  tract  in 
this  gritty  urban  setting.  Suddenly, 


an  employee  walking  by  stared  Cul¬ 
ver  straight  in  the  eye.  “That  tree 
represents  a  secretary,  you  know,” 
she  muttered. 

Her  resentment  was  understand¬ 
able.  The  decision  to  spend  $500,000 
a  year  beautifying  the  school’s  black¬ 
top  campus  was  approved  after 
Northeastern  was  forced  to  elimi¬ 
nate  700  positions.  But  for  Culver, 
the  choice  wasn’t  between  retaining 
people  and  planting  trees.  The  work¬ 
force  had  to  be  reduced;  the  chal¬ 
lenge  was  to  make  life  better  for 
those  who  remained. 

In  1990,  Boston-based  Northeast¬ 
ern  had  survived  a  28  percent  drop 
in  freshman  enrollment  and  a  $16 
million  shortfall  in  its  $220  million 
operating  budget.  Faculty  positions 
had  been  reduced  by  20  percent  over 
a  four-year  period — 186  jobs — 
through  attrition,  buyouts  and  early 
retirement.  Another  300  administra¬ 
tive  and  staff  positions  were  elimi¬ 
nated  through  similar  methods.  Stu¬ 
dents  had  swallowed  an  8  percent 
tuition  hike  for  two  years  in  a  row. 

But  cost  controls  proved  inade¬ 
quate.  For  the  first  time  in  its  94- 
year  history,  the  university  faced 
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layoffs:  175  of  them  by  June  1991. 
Northeastern’s  president,  Jack  Cur¬ 
ry,  knew  the  only  way  to  make  those 
cuts  successfully  was  to  “involve 
people  in  the  decisions  and  to  make 
sure  everyone  saw  signs  of  progress.” 
Staff  and  faculty  “had  to  see  a  better 
life  ahead,”  he  explains. 

So  Curry,  Culver  and  300  faculty 
members  devised  a  plan  to  respond 
to  the  crisis.  The  university  had 
been  an  open-enrollment  institution, 
accepting  90  percent  of  all  appli¬ 
cants.  “Our  new  strategic  vision  was 
to  become  smaller  and  better,”  says 
Curry.  “So  instead  of  4,000  freshmen 
and  a  big  bureaucracy,  we  went  for 
2,500  freshmen  and  put  the  student 
at  the  center  of  smaller  classes.” 

“The  concern  became  how 
to  use  technology  in  order 
to  augment  the  loss  in 
human  resources.” 

-George  F.  Harris 

Building  hope,  even  in  the  midst 
of  layoffs,  was  key.  “We  felt  it  was 
imperative  to  restructure  our  budget 
to  positive  priorities,”  says  Culver. 
IT  was  one  of  those  priorities,  so 
when  Culver  and  Vice  President  for 
Information  Services  George  F.  Har¬ 
ris  requested  a  five-year,  $50  million 
hardware  and  software  budget,  Cur¬ 
ry  approved  it. 

The  plan  called  for  connecting  the 
campus  via  a  fiber-optic  local  area 
network,  called  NUnet,  in  order  to 
provide  data,  voice  and  video  ser¬ 
vices  to  users  across  the  institution. 
“Rightsizing  made  the  selling  of 
NUnet  easier,”  notes  Harris.  “The 
concern  became  how  to  use  technol¬ 
ogy  in  order  to  augment  the  loss  in 
human  resources.”  Thanks  to 
NUnet,  students  will  soon  be  able  to 
audit  classes  and  turn  in  assign¬ 
ments  electronically,  as  well  as  con¬ 
duct  online  conferences  with  faculty 
and  advisers.  In  addition,  a  new 
kiosk  information  system  provides 


information  on  grades  and  sched¬ 
ules — all  at  the  touch  of  a  screen. 

Harris  believes  the  IS  organiza¬ 
tion’s  lead  was  critical  to  the  healing 
process.  Traditionally  a  decentral¬ 
ized  institution,  Northeastern  is  now 
encouraging  cross-functional  teams 
to  collaborate  on  technology  deci¬ 
sions.  That  enables  Harris  to  negoti¬ 
ate  site  licenses  for  all  departments 
at  once,  and  everyone  has  access  to 
everything.  “With  cross-functional 
teams,  the  admissions  department, 
for  example,  is  no  longer  just  con¬ 
cerned  about  themselves,”  says 
Harris.  “The  concern  is,  ‘How  can 
IS  help  all  of  us?’  ” 

Still,  Northeastern  does  not  de¬ 
mand  that  departments  sacrifice 
their  specific  needs  in  the  interest  of 
standardization  or  economy.  “It’s  im¬ 
portant  to  us  that  chemical  engi¬ 
neering  doesn’t  have  to  act  like  the 
sociology  department,”  says  Harris. 

These  improvements  have  per¬ 
suaded  many  survivors  that  the  in¬ 
stitution  will  continue  to  look  out  for 
them.  “We  did  not  have  a  lot  of  dis¬ 
cord  or  distrust,”  says  Human  Re¬ 
sources  Vice  President  Katherine  N. 
Pendergast. 

“The  dominant  feeling  among  the 
faculty  was  one  of  hope,”  agrees 
Richard  Daynard,  a  professor  of  law. 
“I  always  felt  the  changes  were  be¬ 
ing  done  in  good  faith  in  order  to 
make  the  institution  better.” 

Although  175  people  were  laid  off, 
the  university  faced  only  one  legal 
challenge.  And  while  nearly  200  fac¬ 
ulty  positions  have  slowly  disap¬ 
peared  since  then,  “there  has  been 
no  controversy  in  the  papers,”  says 
Curry.  “But  look  at  all  the  hue  and 
cry  at  Yale  and  Columbia!” 

Other  signs  of  success  include  the 
fact  that  average  SAT  scores  for  en¬ 
tering  freshmen  have  risen  70  points 
in  three  years.  The  Carnegie  Com¬ 
mission  has  rated  Northeastern  a 
level-two  research  institution,  up 
from  level  four,  placing  it  in  the  top  5 
percent  nationwide.  And  with  a  $225 
million  development  drive  underway, 
the  university  h^s  broken  ground  for 
a  new  engineering  and  science  com¬ 
plex — a  pleasant  complement  to  all 
the  trees  sprouting  up. 


Rhode  Island  Hospital 

Reengineering  with — 
and  without — IS 

Rhode  Island  Hospital  is  a 
major  regional  trauma 
center,  but  that  hasn’t 
made  it  easier  to  control 
the  pain  and  suffering  of 
its  staff  in  the  wake  of 
cutbacks.  “We  knew 
there  were  going  to  be  fewer  of  us, 
but  we  didn’t  know  who  until  the  day 
it  happened,”  says  a  nurse  at  the 
Providence-based  institution.  “The 
layoffs  were  as  traumatic  as  I’ve 
ever  lived  through.  The  mistrust  be¬ 
tween  management  and  the  nurses 
is  as  high  as  ever.” 

Rhode  Island  Hospital  had  experi¬ 
enced  significant  operating  losses  in 
the  1980s.  With  a  new  management 
team  on  board  and  a  series  of  cuts  in 
labor  and  operations  costs,  the  hos¬ 
pital  fought  its  way  back  to  fiscal  sta¬ 
bility  in  1990.  But  the  victory  was 
short-lived:  In  1992,  changes  in  the 
Medicare-reimbursement  system  and 
the  elimination  of  state  payments 
to  the  general-assistance  program 
knocked  the  organization  back  to 
square  one.  “We  knew  that  if  we 
continued  to  operate  the  hospital  as 
we  were  then,  we  would  have  an  op¬ 
erating  deficit  of  $20  million  in  1994 
and  twice  that  by  1996,”  says  Presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  William  Kreykes. 

The  hospital  eliminated  77  posi¬ 
tions  in  November  1993,  most 
through  attrition  and  reassignment, 
so  only  12  people  were  actually  laid 
off.  But  unless  things  improved, 
more  cuts  lay  ahead.  Executive  man¬ 
agement  decided  it  was  time  to  re¬ 
think  how  the  organization  worked. 

COO  Michael  P.  Halter  was 
tapped  to  lead  the  change  effort, 
dubbed  “Taking  Charge  for  Tomor¬ 
row.”  The  program  created  13  cross¬ 
functional  teams,  each  headed  by  an 
administrator  and  a  clinician,  to  ex¬ 
amine  work  processes,  root  out 
waste  and  grow  revenue.  This  ap¬ 
proach  proved  effective,  says  CIO 
Kenneth  A.  Kudla,  who  saw  it  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  own  department.  “I 
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knew  I  couldn’t  look  at  the  IS  de¬ 
partment  [objectively],”  he  says.  “I 
needed  a  different  perspective.” 

That  perspective  was  provided  by 
Margaret  Garrity,  his  team’s  co-lead¬ 
er  and  clinical  manager  from  the  sur¬ 
gical  and  cardiac  units.  Her  job  in¬ 
cluded  interviewing  every  member 
of  IS  and  fielding  their  sugges¬ 
tions  for  change.  “I  could  ask 
with  genuine  naivete,  ‘Why  are 
we  doing  it  this  way?’  ”  says 
Garrity.  No  personnel  were  cut 
from  IS,  although  Garrity’ s  own 
position  was  eventually  elimi¬ 
nated.  (She  has  since  been 
transferred  to  another  position 
within  the  organization.) 

Companywide,  the  first  issue 
raised  by  the  scarred  workforce 
was,  of  course,  layoffs.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  staff’s  nervousness,  Hal¬ 
ter  believes,  ready  disclosure 
was  essential  to  building  trust. 
“Rumors  were  rampant,”  he  re¬ 
calls.  “When  I  was  asked  if  there 
were  going  to  be  [more]  posi¬ 
tions  eliminated,  I  could  have 
said,  ‘I  don’t  know.’  But  if  I  had 
lied,  that  would  have  damaged 
my  credibility.” 

Still,  trust  was  not  easily  won. 
Management  worked  hard  to 
reshuffle  jobs,  and  as  a  result, 
fewer  than  10  people  were  actu¬ 
ally  laid  off  in  1994  (144  posi¬ 
tions  were  eliminated).  But 
nurses  and  maintenance  work¬ 
ers  in  particular  remained  suspi¬ 
cious.  Having  endured  earlier 
cuts,  both  groups  had  elected  to 
unionize  the  year  before.  While 
that  offered  some  protection,  it 
made  them  ineligible  to  work  on  the 
reengineering  teams  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  fact 
that  the  most  aggrieved  staff  mem¬ 
bers  could  not  participate  put  a  strain 
on  the  healing  process. 

In  an  attempt  to  involve  more  em¬ 
ployees  without  riling  the  unions, 
management  set  up  suggestion  boxes 
in  the  cafeteria,  but  that  effort  was  not 
entirely  successful.  In  three  months, 
only  about  1,900  suggestions  were 
submitted.  “In  an  organization  our 
size,  we  should  have  had  20,000  sug¬ 
gestions,”  says  Kreykes. 


While  the  IS  organization  was  one 
of  those  overhauled,  the  reengineer¬ 
ing  project  “was  not  IS-driven,”  says 
Kudla.  Many  of  the  beneficial  changes 
companywide  were  brought  about  in¬ 
dependent  of  IT.  For  example,  the 
hospital  support-services  team  saved 
$100,000  by  consolidating  five  dietary 


charting  offices  into  one,  and  the  op¬ 
erating-room-services  team  rede¬ 
fined  work  rules  in  order  to  ensure 
that  operations  began  on  time. 

By  mid-1994,  employees  had  iden¬ 
tified  ways  to  generate  $40.6  million 
by  increasing  revenue  and  cutting 
costs  over  the  next  three  years. 
That’s  $400,000  more  than  the  hos¬ 
pital’s  original  goal.  Hospital  admis¬ 
sions  have  also  increased.  “The 
more  we  have  addressed  the  culture 
of  the  institution  [and  become  more 
responsive  to  the  patients  and  the 
medical  staff],  the  more  attractive 
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priorities  more  easily  now  by  asking 
the  pharmacy  department  to  wait  for 
its  IS  project,  for  example,  while  we 
pursue  another  priority  first,”  he 
says. 

Healing  the  breach  between  labor 
and  management,  however,  remains  a 
task  for  the  future.  Over  the  next  two 
years,  another  115  positions  will  most 
likely  be  cut.  “But  we  will  continue  to 
avoid  the  slash-and-burn  response  to 
fiscal  crisis  that  has  plagued  so  many 
other  hospitals,”  says  spokesman 
Rick  Peister.  “We  hope  that  this  will 
help  us  heal.”  BE! 


we  have  become  to  physicians  will¬ 
ing  to  practice  here,”  says  Kreykes. 

From  Kudla’s  perspective,  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  change  program  has  been 
improved  communication  among  de¬ 
partments,  thanks  to  regular  reengi¬ 
neering  committee  meetings  and  in¬ 
ternal  newsletters.  “We  can  shift 


Trust  was  not  easily  won. 
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Name-.  Donald  R  Riley  Title:  Associate  Vice-President  for  Academic  Affairs  Company:  University 
of  Minnesota  IT  Budget:  Approximately  $31  million  “Although  our  problems  are  not  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  mq jor  corporations,  there  is  much  overlap.  CIO  is  a  window  to 
what’s  going  on  in  the  corporate  world-one  that  is  very  helpful  to  me.”  IT  Responsibilities 

How  does  *1*^0  *  ^*ans//c°°nc^'na^es  aca^enr)'c 

University  of  Minnesota 
mate  the  grade? 

By  concentrating  on  IT. 


computing  and  IT  •  Oversees 
approximately  thirty  mainframes 
and  servers,  electronic  mail  and 
news  services  •  Provides  distrib¬ 


utive  computer  and  PC  support  hardware/software  demonstrations,  network  services, 
classroom  technology,  distance  education  delivery,  on-campus  support  for  over  20,000 
Internet  Protocol  addresses  IT  Purchase  Involvement  •  Approves  purchasing  for  central 
systems  and  public  labs  •  Coordinates  purchasing  with  libraries  •  Manages  &  supports  site 
licenses  •  Recommends  vendors  to  various  decentralized  departments  Large  &  Mid-Range 
Systems  •  IBM  ES9000s,  VAX  Clusters,  OEMs,  MIPS  processors,  and  one  Cyber  •  Client/server 
systems:  IBM  RS600s  and  ROMs.  •  ATM  pilots  underway  End-User  Computing  •  1500  UNIX 
workstations:  SUN,  Silicon  Graphics,  and  IBM  RS600s.  •  HP  and  Deskwork  stations  •  12,000- 
13,000  Macs  and  PC  compatibles  •  E-mail  and  Internet  •  In-house  software  for  the  PC 
Windows  and  Mac  environments  •  If  you  want  to  reach  an  influential  audience  of 


30,000  information  executives  like  Donald,  make  sure  CIO  is  at  the 
top  of  your  media  buy.  For  readership  demographics  and  adver¬ 
tising  information,  call  503- 935-^0^0. 
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THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 

One  person  with  a  checkbook 
is  worth  50  people  with  opinions. 


INTERVIEW:  THOMAS  H.  DAVENPORT 


In  Tom  Davenport’s  view,  managing  the  information  culture — 
understanding  where  information  comes  from  and  how  it  can  be  used 
to  gain  competitive  advantage — should  be  the  CIO’s  ultimate 
function.  The  enabling  technology  will  one  day  be  transparent. 


BY  LEIGH  BUCHANAN 


Shortly  before  assuming  his  new  position  as 
director  of  the  Information  Systems  Manage¬ 
ment  program  at  the  University  of  Texas  in 
Austin,  Thomas  H.  Davenport  met  with  some 
of  his  future  students  and  asked  how  many 
were  planning  a  career  as  a  CIO.  Not  a  single  hand 
went  up. 

Oh,  a  few  of  them  said  they  wouldn’t  mind  working 
in  IT  organizations,  so  long  as  they  could  concentrate 
on  solving  “real  business  problems.”  Many  had  set 
their  sights  on  functional  areas  such  as  finance  and 
marketing;  the  word  “reengineering”  surfaced  more 
than  once.  But  as  for  managing  IS,  “a  lot  of  them  think 
that’s  not  where  the  action  is  anymore,”  he  says. 

Davenport,  who  is  also  a  research  fellow  at  Ernst  & 
Young’s  Center  for  Information  Technology  and  Strat¬ 
egy  in  Boston,  says  he  doesn’t  necessarily  agree  with 
that  gloomy  assessment.  Nonetheless,  his  students’ 
poor  opinion  of  the  CIO  role  is  a  natural  corollary  to 
his  own  recent  musings  on — among  other  things — 
how  unrealistic  expectations  of  organizational  change 
and  a  persistent  overreliance  on  technology  have  left 
many  CIOs  looking  like  reengineering  chumps  in¬ 
stead  of  champions. 

In  light  of  those  failures,  Davenport’s  latest  writ¬ 
ings — the  book  Process  Innovation:  Reengineering 


Work  Through  Information  Technology  (Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School  Press,  1993)  and  articles  appearing  in 
such  journals  as  the  Harvard  Business  Review  and  MIS 
Quarterly — have  argued  for  a  series  of  refocusings. 
People  will  always  be  an  organization’s  first,  best 
source  of  information,  he  believes,  and  so  CIOs  should 
pay  less  attention  to  defining  their  companies’  infor¬ 
mation  architectures  and  more  to  understanding  their 
information  cultures.  And  while  Davenport  doesn’t  de¬ 
ny  that  reengineering  is  an  idea  with  merit,  he  discred¬ 
its  the  grandiose  claims  that  equate  it  with  organiza¬ 
tional  transformation,  relegating  it  instead  to  a 
supportive  position  in  a  management  arsenal  that  in¬ 
cludes  older,  less-shiny  tools  like  TQM  and  incremen¬ 
tal  change. 

Overall,  Davenport’s  advice  remains  essentially 
pragmatic.  Given  the  quirks  of  human  nature,  he  says, 
consider  how  people  really  use  information.  Given  the 
reality  of  structural  and  budgetary  constraints,  con¬ 
sider  how  much  an  organization  can  credibly  change. 
And,  given  the  difficulty  of  developing  and  modifying 
systems,  consider  how  IS  can  realistically  support  that 
change. 

Senior  Editor  Leigh  Buchanan  spoke  to  Davenport 
last  summer,  while  the  consultant  was  in  Boston  mak¬ 
ing  final  preparations  for  his  move  to  academia. 
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CIO:  This  is  one  of  those  confusing 
periods  for  business  when  prevailing 
management  theory  coexists  with  the 
backlash  against  that  theory.  Compa¬ 
nies  are  being  told  that  radical  change 
is  their  only  hope  for  survival;  at  the 
same  time,  they  ’re  being  bombarded 
with  studies  showing  a  dismal  failure 
rate  for  reengineering  efforts.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  you  think  that  the  problem 
is  less  with  reengineering  as  a  concept 
than  with  the  inflated  expectations  it 
has  generated. 


ui 


DAVENPORT:  There  has  of  course 
been  tremendous  hype  surrounding 
reengineering  on  the  part  of  the  business  press  and 
others,  and  I  think  that  has  led  to  a  misunderstanding 
both  about  what  reengineering  is  and  what  it  can  actu¬ 
ally  accomplish.  I  tried  [in  my  book]  to  be  fairly  cau¬ 
tionary  about  how  easy  it  is  to  throw  stuff  away,  to 
obliterate  the  existing  process  and  start  from  scratch. 
And  I  said  that  in  a  lot  of  cases,  it’s  going  to  be  very  ex¬ 
pensive  and  time-consuming.  I  think  what’s  happened 
in  reengineering  is  a  lot  of  people  have  gotten  frustrat¬ 
ed  when  they’ve  seen  how  long  it  takes  and  how  much 
it  costs,  and  these  so-called  failures  are  large¬ 
ly  the  results  of  disillusionment. 

What  probably  does  more  harm  than  any¬ 
thing  else  is  this  expectation  that  you 
could  start  from  scratch  and  somehow 
it  would  be  cheaper  or  easier.  It’s 
not  that  way  at  all.  I  think  the  Ham¬ 
mer  and  Champy  book  is  particular¬ 
ly  egregious  in  that  regard.  They 
sell  millions  of  books,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  does  us  all  a  disservice. 

CIO:  They  create  an  environment  where 
senior  managers’  eyes  are  bigger  than  their 
stomachs? 

DAVENPORT:  Good  analogy.  And  then 
after  they  eat  a  little  bit,  they  get  very 
disillusioned  and  they  stop  the  progress 
altogether.  Yeah,  when  you’re  trying 
something  really  big,  you  fail.  It’s  like 
trying  to  hit  a  home  run  every  time 
you  get  up  to  the  plate.  Even  if  you’re 
Hank  Aaron,  you’re  going  to  strike 
out  a  lot  of  the  time.  But  you  can 
still  be  a  very  valuable  player  if  you 
[succeed]  only,  say,  30  percent  of 
the  time. 

What  I’m  hoping  is  that  peo¬ 
ple  will  start  to  do  integrat¬ 
ed  process  management, 
where  you  have  a  portfolio 


We  ’ve  had  this 

incredible  focus  on 
technology  since  the 
beginning  of  the  IS 
function,  and  I  think  it  s 
time  to  dial  back  a  little  bit 
on  that  and  focus  much 
more  on  the  other  side. 
The  point  is  you  cant 
do  everything.  99 


of  change  programs — some  radical, 
some  incremental — and  you  start  to 
create  hybrid  approaches.  It’s  like  an 
investment  portfolio,  where  you  have 
a  venture  fund  for  the  high-fliers — 
and  if  it  hits  you’ll  be  incredibly  suc¬ 
cessful — but  you’re  still  putting 
most  of  your  resources  in  the  AT&T 
kinds  of  stocks. 

CIO:  Still,  “incremental”  is  a  bad 
word  in  many  corporate  vocabularies. 


DAVENPORT:  As  you  say,  it’s  not  a 
very  popular  message.  But,  in  fact, 
that’s  what  people  do  in  the  real 
world.  Take  Boeing.  They  said  recently,  we  want  to 
have  these  reengineering  projects,  but  we  also  want  to 
have  everybody  thinking  every  day  about  how  to  do 
things  better.  And  if  all  we’re  doing  is  reengineering, 
then  we’re  going  to  have  two  years  where  nothing  will 
change  at  all.  We  might  be  doing  just  as  well  having 
everybody  slowly  coming  up  the  curve  all 
the  time. 

CIO:  You  say  it’s  not  popular,  but  don ’t  you 
think  people  would  welcome  the  message 
that  they  can  make  more-modest  changes 
and  still  prosper?  It  would  certainly 
eliminate  some  of  the  stress. 

DAVENPORT:  Maybe;  I  don’t  know. 
I  think  reengineering  was  the  “new 
thing”  that  came  along— at  least 
it’s  a  new  combination  of  existing 
thought.  And  I  think  the  smart  ap¬ 
proach  is  to  say  it’s  not  necessarily 
better  than  other  things  that  went 
before  it,  but  it’s  a  little  bit  different, 
and  let’s  see  how  we  can  combine 
these  different  techniques. 

The  faulty  way  to  approach  it, 
which  Hammer  and  Champy  do,  is 
to  say  reengineering  is  good;  what 
went  before  is  bad.  They  believe 
you’re  a  cowardly  company  if  qual¬ 
ity  is  all  you  do;  if  you’re  only  going 
to  get  10  percent  change,  don’t  do  it, 
because  that’ll  distract  you  from  the 
big  stuff. 

CIO:  Isn  ’t  reengineering  part  of  the  title 
of  your  book,  though? 

DAVENPORT:  (Smiles)  My  editor  said, 
“You’ll  sell  10,000  or  20,000  more 
copies  if  you  put  it  in  the  subtitle,”  so 
I  was  persuaded. 
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CIO:/  think  you ’ve  also  said  you  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  word’s  rational,  mechanistic 
associations  because  real  companies 
don ’t  work  that  way. 


DAVENPORT:  Right.  I  disagree  with 
this  whole  engineering  view  of  the 
world,  which  says  that  all  we  have  to 
do  is  diagram  how  people  are  going 
to  work  or  use  information,  and 
then — voila — they’re  going  to  do  it. 

When  we  apply  this  engineering 
mentality  and  just  have  a  small  group  of  people  at  head¬ 
quarters  [deciding]  how  the  work  is  going  to  be  done, 
it’s  unlikely  that  the  people  who  actually  perform  the 
work  are  going  to  end  up  doing  it  that  way. 

CIO:  And  that  applies  to  creating  systems  too,  right?  IS 
has  to  understand  the  company ’s  cultural  and  informa¬ 
tion-behavior  issues  and  take  them  into  consideration. 
So,  is  this  another  responsibility  for  the  CIO? 

DAVENPORT:  I  don’t  know  of  any  IS  organizations  that 
have  taken  a  shot  at  managing  information  behavior. 
But  if  the  CIO  doesn’t  take  responsibility 
for  information  behavior  and  for  cultural 
issues,  I  don’t  know  who  will.  And  if  no¬ 
body  takes  up  that  role,  my  sense  is 
we’re  not  going  to  be  terribly  success¬ 
ful  with  our  information-management 
initiatives. 

I  think  we’ve  had  a  very  narrow 
view  of  what  it  takes  to  create  an  in¬ 
formation  environment.  We’d  like  to 
have  an  environment  where  people  share 
information  across  the  business  processes, 
or  use  information  to  make  decisions.  And 
the  way  we’ve  attacked  those  problems  is 
we’ve  thrown  technology  at  them.  We  as¬ 
sume  that  once  we  get  that  database  in 
place,  we’ll  have  that  information  envi¬ 
ronment  we  want.  Once  we  get  Lotus 
Notes,  we’ll  be  doing  information  sharing. 

And  there  are  so  many  other  areas  that  are 
involved  in  creating  an  information  envi¬ 
ronment. 

CIO:  So,  the  people  who  design  systems 
routinely  misunderstand  the  organiza¬ 
tion — or  the  culture,  anyway — they  ’re  cre¬ 
ating  them  for? 

DAVENPORT:  That's  right.  People  in 
IS  organizations  blithely  assume  that 
they  have  a  democratic  or  federalist 
information  environment, 
when  it’s  really  very  feudal¬ 
ists.  Senior  people  in  differ¬ 


“In  working  with 

hundreds  of  companies, 

I  have  never  seen  a  single 
instance  where  technology 
had  a  major  effect  on 
reducing  or  eliminating 
hierarchy. 55 


ent  divisions  create  the  information 
environment  they  want,  and  to  hell  if 
they’re  going  to  share  it  with  any¬ 
body.  So,  I  think  understanding  the 
existing  [environment]  in  terms  of 
politics  and  processes  and  informa¬ 
tion  strategy  and  behavior  is  very 
critical. 


CIO  i  In  that  case,  should  IS  be  trying  to 
understand  the  culture  in  order  to  ac¬ 
commodate  it  or  to  topple  it?  Isn ’t  in¬ 
formation  technology  supposed  to  flatten  hierarchies  and 
spread  the  power? 

DAVENPORT:  I  must  say,  in  working  with  hundreds  of 
companies,  I  have  never  seen  a  single  instance  where 
technology  had  a  major  effect  on  reducing  or  eliminat¬ 
ing  hierarchy. 

CIO:  That’s  interesting.  I  mean,  theoretically, 
technology  enables  access,  and  access,  every¬ 
body  says,  is  the  great  equalizer.  But  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  so  what  if  the  lowest-level 
person  in  an  organization  has  access  to  the 
same  information  as  the  CEO?  Is  that 
person  going  to  be  able  to  bring  the 
same  understanding  to  that  informa¬ 
tion?  Certainly  he  won’t  have  the 
same  power  to  use  it. 

DAVENPORT:  I  think  that’s  true. 
Again,  this  is  an  old  paradigm  of  IS: 
that  access  is  enough.  But  access 
is  very  cheap.  In  an  environment 
where  information  is  so  incredibly 
pervasive,  what’s  the  big  deal  about  ac¬ 
cess?  What  you  really  need  is  under¬ 
standing;  you’ve  got  to  engage  the  in¬ 
formation. 

CIO:  So,  here ’s  even  more  for  the  IS  folks  to 
do.  They ’ve  got  to  learn  how  people  work 
and  how  they  view  information.  And  then 
they’ve  got  to  teach  them  to  understand  that 
information  and  use  it  intelligently. 

DAVENPORT:  I  think  so.  But  the  problem 
is,  nobody  in  IS  organizations  is  sitting 
around  looking  for  other  things  to  do.  So, 
if  you’re  going  to  play  those  roles,  then 
you’ve  got  to  play  less  of  some  other  role. 
And  my  sense  is  that  we’ve  had  this  in¬ 
credible  focus  on  technology  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  IS  function,  and  I  think  it’s 
time  to  dial  back  a  little  bit  on  that  and 
focus  much  more  on  the  other  side. 
Vince  Barabba,  [the  CIO]  at  General 
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Motors,  spends  very  little  time 
thinking  about  technology  issues,  I 
believe.  When  I  talked  to  him,  he 
wasn’t  sure  whether  GM  had  a  Mac¬ 
intosh  standard  or  a  PC  standard.  I 
know  another  guy  who’s  the  CIO  at 
a  division  of  Monsanto.  He’d  been  at 
Monsanto  for  more  than  a  year  be¬ 
fore  he  ever  went  in  the  data  center. 

The  point  is,  you  can’t  do  every¬ 
thing.  One  of  the  nice  things  about 
outsourcing  is  you  can  give  that 
technology-oriented  stuff  to  people 
who  really  want  to  focus  on  it,  and 
then  the  people  who  are  left — the 
rest  of  IS — can  focus  on  information 
behavior,  information  culture,  pro¬ 
cesses,  all  those  kinds  of  things. 

CIO:  Is  there  some  risk  of  ghettoizing  technology  with 
this  approach? 

DAVENPORT:  Yeah,  maybe.  I’m  no  Luddite.  I  think 
technology  has  some  interesting  and  powerful  ef¬ 
fects  on  information  distribution  and  analysis.  But 
it’s  like  electricity.  In  the  early  days,  com¬ 
panies  had  people — vice  presidents  of 
electrification — who  thought  a  lot  about 
the  generators  and  the  dynamos  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  That’s  the  state 
we’re  in  with  information  technology. 

Focusing  on  what  processor  do  I  have 
is  kind  of  like  focusing  on  what  kind 
of  generator  creates  the  electricity 
that  I’m  using.  And  I  hope  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  we  won’t  care  about  that  nearly 
as  much.  We’ll  plug  it  into  the  wall 
and  go. 

CIO:  Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  the 
kinds  of  courses  you’d  like  to  introduce 
at  the  University  of  Texas  that  would 
address  that? 

DAVENPORT:  Well,  I’m  planning 
to  offer  a  course  on  managing  in¬ 
formation — as  opposed  to  or  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  managing  technology. 

And  one  thing  it  would  look  at  is 
how  you  identify  the  pieces  of  in¬ 
formation  in  an  organization  that 
really  make  a  difference — infor¬ 
mation  leverage  points,  I  call 
them.  I  want  to  look  at  how  you 
can  assemble  information 
about  key  entities  like 
customers.  People  in 
organizations  build 


customer  databases  all  the  time,  and 
they’re  usually  transaction-oriented. 
But  if  you  think  about  it,  customer 
information  is  all  over  the  place. 

There’s  a  case  study  that  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  use  about  an  airline  that  was 
flying  this  customer  to  Europe,  treat¬ 
ing  him  quite  badly,  losing  his  lug¬ 
gage,  being  very  late.  And  eventually 
this  customer  stopped  flying  the  air¬ 
line.  When  the  airline  did  a  lifetime- 
profitability  analysis,  they  found  that 
had  [they  retained]  this  customer, 
it  would  have  been  worth  about 
$400,000  to  them  over  his  lifetime. 
They  also  found  when  they  did  a 
post-mortem  that  there  were  all 
kinds  of  clues  around  that  suggested 
the  customer  relationship  was  in 
trouble.  He  had  called  the  lost-luggage  customer- 
service  line  several  times.  He  had  written  let¬ 
ters  to  the  chairman  complaining  about  the  ser¬ 
vice.  So,  what  was  the  airline’s  response? 
Every  time  he’d  complain,  they’d  send  him 
two  free-drink  coupons. 

I  use  this  to  illustrate  information  man¬ 
agement  by  puzzle  solving;  that  is, 
pulling  information  from  a  whole  vari¬ 
ety  of  sources.  If  you  only  focus  on  the 
stuff  that’s  in  transaction  databases, 
you’re  going  to  be  in  trouble. 

CIO:  Ideally,  then,  the  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  is  not  only  an  organizer  and 
disseminator  of  information  but 
also  a  hunter  I  gatherer? 

DAVENPORT:  Exactly — a  gatherer  and 
also  somebody  who  helps  to  facilitate 
[information]  use.  A  few  CIOs  are 
starting  to  think  much  more  about 
usage  issues,  and  the  best  example 
is,  again,  probably  Vince  Barabba. 
This  guy  really  knows  about  infor¬ 
mation.  And  he  found  out  that  in  a 
lot  of  cases,  information  about  what 
would  make  for  good  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  is  around,  but  it’s  not  used. 

GM,  for  example,  had  fairly  convinc¬ 
ing  data  that  a  minivan  would  be  a  very 
successful  product  well  before  Chrysler 
introduced  one,  but  for  various  reasons 
they  just  didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  it. 
So,  [Barabba]  is  trying  to  change  GM 
from  a  macho  information  culture, 
where  it  doesn’t  matter  what  the 
market  research  says  (“damn  it,  I’m 
a  powerful  executive,  and  my  car 
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line’s  going  to  get  introduced”)  to  a  culture 
where  it’s  OK  to  say,  “the  market  data  doesn’t 
look  too  good,  so  I’ll  back  off  from  this  intro¬ 
duction,  and  it  won’t  ruin  my  career.”  He’s  a 
new  type  of  information  executive,  I  think,  and 
one  that  I  hope  we’ll  see  a  lot  more  of. 


The  Best  Little 
IT  Program  in  Texas 


CIO:  You  sound  more  upbeat  about  the  profes¬ 
sion  today  than  you  have  in  some  of  your  recent 
writings.  I’m  thinking  specifically  of  something 
you  said  in  MIS  Quarterly:  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ongoing  IS  goals  should  be  to  avoid  in¬ 
hibiting  or  disabling  reengineering.  Not  exactly 
inspirational. 


DAVENPORT:  I  think  IS  people  have  done  a 
good  job  of  evangelism  about  reengineering. 
But  it  turns  against  them,  in  a  sense,  because 
in  most  cases  what  slows  the  project  down  is 
that  [the  company]  doesn’t  have  a  system  and 
is  not  very  good  at  building  systems  quickly. 
So,  [the  process]  starts  taking  two  or  three 
years,  and  it’s  very  frustrating  to 
people,  and  they  start  looking  at  IS 
as  being  a  barrier  to  change. 

We’ve  had  a  fair  number  of  con¬ 
sulting  engagements  where  com¬ 
panies  hadn’t  worked  on  their  in¬ 
frastructure  in  20  years.  All  of  a 
sudden  reengineering  comes 
along,  and  they  have  to  do  all 
these  new  things  that  wouldn’t 
have  been  necessary  if  they’d 
been  making  investments  in  the 
technology  infrastructure  all 
along.  Reengineering  shouldn’t  be 
the  only  reason  you  introduce 
client/server  or  portable  net¬ 
working.  IS  should  be  looking  at 
these  things  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

And  again,  I  think  there’s  a  mis¬ 
understanding  here  about  the  role 
that  IS  should  be  playing  in  these  re¬ 
engineering  efforts — that  it  should  be 
leading  the  whole  thing.  But  there  are 
too  many  critical  areas — structural 
things  and  cultural  things — that  are  out¬ 
side  the  IS  function’s  control.  That’s  not 
to  say  IS  doesn’t  play  a  critical  role  here, 
because  it  does. 


CIO:  Maybe  that’s  the  message  for  all  those 
students  who  turned  up  their  noses  at  the  pro¬ 
fession. 


DAVENPORT:  Maybe.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  very  interesting  role  today,  to  be  a  CIO. 
It’s  certainly  very  difficult.  EE1 


he  Information  Systems  Management  program  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  in  Austin  is  clearly  doing  something  right: 
In  1994,  its  30  graduates  received  an  average  of  3.1  job  of¬ 
fers  each,  most  with  salaries  of  around  $57,000.  Federal  Express 
Corp.  CIO  Dennis  Jones  has  had  such  good  luck  with  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  graduates  in  the  past  that  he  wishes  he  could  hire  all  of 
them,  according  to  the  program’s  new  director,  Thomas  H.  Dav¬ 
enport.  “He  told  me  that  it  doesn’t  really  matter  to 
him  whether  they  come  into  IS  or  other  parts  of  the 
organization,”  says  Davenport.  “The  fact  that  they  are 
very  knowledgeable  about  IT  issues  is  very  helpful 
because  they  become  proselytizers  for  using  technol¬ 
ogy  to  change  the  way  you  do  work.” 

The  9-year-old  program,  which  is  really  a  concen¬ 
tration  within  UT’s  MBA  program,  combines 
the  studies  of  information  technology  and 
managerial  decision  making  within  business 
functions.  According  to  a  UT  brochure,  it  is 
“designed  to  educate  information  systems 
managers  who  will  bridge  the  gap  between 
technical  information  systems  professionals 
and  senior  managers  who  use  information 
systems  for  corporate  planning  and  deci¬ 
sion  making.”  But  Davenport  describes  its 
audience  more  broadly  as  “people  who 
want  to  be  change  agents  in  businesses.” 

Classes  range  from  basic  (“Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  Hardware  and  Software”)  to  the  more 
esoteric  (“Human  Information  Processing 
and  Requirements  Analysis”).  One  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  chief  selling  points  is  Classroom  2000, 
a  learning  environment/ laboratory  equipped 
with  Compaq/Intel  workstations  and  Macintosh 
Power  PCs  linked  through  a  local  area  network 
and  providing  access  to  a  variety  of  servers  on 
campus. 

While  Davenport  doesn’t  plan  extensive 
changes  for  the  program,  he  would  like  to  of¬ 
fer  more  classes  on  information  and  increase 
the  participation  of  its  300  or  so  alumni — pos¬ 
sibly  through  Lotus  Notes  or  videoconferenc¬ 
ing.  “I’d  like  to  create  a  much  closer  relation¬ 
ship  between  people  who  have  been  through 
it  already  and  people  who  are  going  through 
it  now,”  he  says.  “Having  them 
learn  from  each  other  would  ben¬ 
efit  everybody.” 

-L.  Buchanan 
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728.  “Five  Uneasy  Pieces”  (Page 
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trends:  empowerment,  TQM,  reengi¬ 
neering,  downsizing  and  outsourc¬ 
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David  H.  Freedman 
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history  of  the  ESPRIT  Awards. 

735.  “A  Clean  Bill  of  Health” 

(Page  32) — Complete  Health  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc.  is  processing  insurance 
claims  in  one-third  the  time  using 
an  image-based  system.  By  Carol 
Hildebrand 
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(Page  36) — South  Florida  Water 
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crack  down  on  violators  and  boost 
productivity  as  well.  By  Richard 
Pastore 

737.  “The  Critical  Link”  (Page 
40) — by  practicing  what  it  preaches, 
SynOptics  Communications  achieved 
stellar  growth.  By  Megan  Santosus 

738.  “The  Right  Ticket”  (Page 
52) — information  technology  im¬ 
proved  the  enforcement  of  parking 
laws  for  the  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Parking.  By  Megan  Santosus 
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AT&T’s  Universal  Card  comes  from 
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delivers  satisfaction  and  savings. 

By  Deidre  Sullivan 
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Fraud”  (Page  64) — LA.  County 
finds  a  way  to  staunch  welfare  fraud 
without  scaring  off  the  Department 
of  Public  Social  Services’  legitimate 
clients.  By  Nancy  Hitchcock 

741.  “Going  for  the  Gold”  (Page 
68) — participating  in  Motorola’s  in¬ 
ternal  quality  contest  turned  two 


largely  hostile  divisions  into  one  ef¬ 
fective  team.  By  Leigh  Buchanan 

742.  “The  Full  Spectrum”  (Page 
22) — success  of  the  IS  function  de¬ 
pends  on  a  complete  and  balanced 
organizational  structure.  An  Insights 
column  by  N.  Dean  Meyer 

743.  “A  Matter  of  Fax”  (Page 
78) — recent  developments  in  fax 
technology  have  opened  up  a  new 
realm  of  business  possibilities.  A 
State  of  the  Art  column  by  Sarah 
Stambler 

744.  “A  Farsighted  System”  (Page 
90) — a  Working  Smart  column  on 
pharmaceuticals  maker  Allergan 
Inc.,  which  is  taking  a  focused 
approach  to  financial  reporting. 

By  Katherine  Auer 

FEBRUARY  1,  1994 

745.  “A  Resounding  Maybe”  (Page 
34) — economist  Stephen  Roach  ex¬ 
plains  where  service  companies  ran 
amok  in  the  past  and  how  that’s 
changing.  An  interview  by  Carol 
Hildebrand 

746.  “The  Truth  About  Turnover” 

(Page  40) — studies  show  that  it’s 
not  open  season  on  IS  executives, 
and  getting  fired  is  no  longer  consid¬ 
ered  anathema.  By  Mickey 
Williamson 

747.  “How  To  Create  a  Business 
Driver”  (Page  48) — Ryder’s  Dennis 
Klinger  believes  the  best  IT  systems 
have  one  thing  in  common:  top- 
drawer  business-unit  leadership.  By 
Carol  Hildebrand 

748.  “An  Ambitious  Agenda” 

(Page  24) — reengineering, 
client/server  and  budgets  are  the  top 
concerns  in  the  annual  CSC  Index 
survey.  An  Outlook  column  by  James 
A.  Champy 

749.  “Elected  Reforms”  ( Page 
28) — government  agencies  must 
learn  to  manage  their  information 
resources  more  effectively.  An  In¬ 
sights  column  by  Sharon  L.  Caudle 


750.  “A  Sense  of  Place”  (Page 
54) — a  State  of  the  Art  column  on 
the  capabilities  of  geographic  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  By  Nora  Sherwood 
Bryan 

751.  “Tried  and  True”  (Page 

64) — Medrad  Inc.  improved  its  ser¬ 
vice  operations  with  a  service-man¬ 
agement  system.  A  Working  Smart 
column  by  Stephen  Mills 
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Special  Issue  on  Client/Server 

752.  “There’s  No  Free  Ride” 

( Page  28) — the  costs  of  client/serv¬ 
er  are  many,  varied  and  often  unpre¬ 
dictable.  An  issue  overview  by 
Thomas  Kiely 

753.  “Variable  Costs”  (Page 
30) — calculating  the  costs  of 
client/server  has  always  been  an  im¬ 
precise  science  at  best.  By  Thomas 
Kiely 

754.  “The  Leading  Role”  (Page 
36) — managers  faced  with  the 
switch  to  client/server  are  learning 
a  new  part — and  making  it  work. 

By  Richard  Pastore 

755.  “Lines  of  Defense”  (Page 
46) — the  very  features  that  make 
client/server  more  vulnerable  also 
provide  it  with  better  survival  quali¬ 
ties  than  other  architectures.  By 
Peter  Cassidy 
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756.  “To  Our  Clients,  With  Best 
Wishes,  From  the  Servers”  (Page 
56) — the  CEOs  of  four  software 
firms  weigh  in  with  their  best  esti¬ 
mates  of  what  the  client/server  fu¬ 
ture  holds.  By  David  H.  Freedman 

757.  “Who’s  on  First?”  ( Page 
24) — one  of  the  m  ost  important 
games  managers  play  involves 
prioritizing  IS  project  proposals. 

An  Insights  column  by  Ido  Millet 

758.  “Golden  Gateways”  (Page 
66) — a  State  of  the  Art  column 
examines  new  solutions  to  accessing 
legacy  data  when  moving  to 
client/server.  By  John  Edwards 

759.  “Beyond  Client/Server” 

(Page  74) — the  term,  client/server 
serves  as  a  rallying  point  for  IS 
groups  moving  away  from,  main - 
frame-centricity  toward  higher-order 
computing.  A  Frontline  column  by 
Portia  Isaacson 
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760.  “The  Learning  Tree”  (Page 
30) — Web  Converting  set  out  to  be¬ 
come  a  learning  organization  long 
before  that  strategy  earned  its  vogue 
status.  By  Megan  Santosus 

761.  “Designing  a  Brand  New 
Shoe”  (Page  42) — David  Dorff’s 
reengineering  initiatives  at  U.S. 

Shoe  created  a  new  stature  for  IS. 

By  Richard  Pastore 

762.  “A  Difference  of  Opinion” 

(Page  52) — the  annual  IS  executive 
survey,  co-sponsored  by  Ernst  & 
Young,  shows  that  CIOs  and  their 
executive  peers  have  differing  opin¬ 
ions.  By  David  H.  Freedman 

763.  “Civilizing  Cyberspace” 

(Page  60) — author  and  online  pio¬ 
neer  Howard  Rheingold  argues  that 
electronic  networks  will  let  us  create 
a  better  world.  An  interview  by  Lew 
McCreary 

764.  “Outward  Bound”  (Page 
26) — futures  benchmarking  allows 


companies  to  look  outside  their  cor¬ 
porate  mind-sets  to  find  quickly 
achievable  revenue  sources.  An  In¬ 
sights  column  by  Thornton  A.  May 

765.  “Who  You  Gonna  Call?” 

( Page  66) — a  State  of  the  Art  col¬ 
umn  on  the  increasing  importance  of 
help  desks  to  end  users.  By  Patrick 
Bultema 

766.  “The  Image  of  Good  Health” 

(Page  72) — Pitt  County  Memorial 
Hospital  used  image  processing  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  with  expansion 
plans.  A  Working  Smart  column  by 
Richard  Pastore 

MARCH  15,  1994 

767.  “Finding  Your  Better  Half” 

(Page  30) — anatomy  of  a  joint 
venture  between  Synon  Corp.  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  By  Carol 
Hildebrand 

768.  “A  Process-Change  All-Star 
Team”  (Page  46)  — when  Tarn- 
brands  embarked  on  a  global  reengi¬ 
neering  initiative,  it  benchmarked 
internally  to  identify  the  best  practi¬ 
tioners  for  each  process.  By  Leigh 
Buchanan 

769.  “Reading  the  IT  Leaves” 

(Page  54) — online  analysis  process¬ 
ing  ( OLAP)  is  a  new  kind  of  prob¬ 
lem,  requiring  different  technology 
approaches.  By  Mickey  Williamson 

770.  “Financial  Affairs”  (Page 
62) — old  financial  systems  and 
badly  organized  accounting  pro¬ 
cesses  are  taking  their  toll  on  man¬ 
agers  ’  decision-making  powers.  By 
Carol  Hildebrand 

771.  “The  Right  Fit”  ( Page  24) — 
finding  the  right  platform  depends 
on  your  organizational  objectives.  An 
Insights  column  by  Jay  Goldberg 

772.  “Be  Prepared”  (Page  68) — 
a  State  of  the  Art  column  on  why 
CIOs  should  be  scurrying  to  draw 
up  disaster-recovery  plans.  By  John 
Edwards 

773.  “On  the  Road”  (Page  74) — 

a  few  new  options  have  made  wireless, 
mobile  computing  a  little  easier.  A 
Frontline  column  by  Portia  Isaacson 

774.  “Premium  Service”  (Page 
80) — Churchill  Insurance’s  decision 
to  emphasize  fast  over  face-to-face 
service  has  driven  the  company  into 
the  leading  ranks.  A  Working  Smart 
column  by  Anne  Stuart 

APRIL  1,  1994 

775.  “Into  Africa”  (Page  34) — 
going  global  makes  competition  even 
more  difficult.  Synetics  Corp.  ven¬ 


tures  into  the  West  African  market. 
Part,  One  of  two.  By  Thomas  Kiely 

776.  “The  Point  of  Most  Return” 

(Page  46) — POS  technologies  alter 
the  ways  in  which  many  companies 
sell  their  wares.  By  Peter  Cassidy 

777.  “E  Pluribus  Unum”  (Page 
58) — changes  in  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  industry  presage  varying 
opportunities  for  users  and  vendors 
alike.  By  Mickey  Williamson 


778.  “The  Virtual  Campaign” 

(Page  66) — the  Internet  played  a 
role  in  London  Curt  Noll’s  election  to 
the  Sunnyvale  ( Calif.)  City  Council. 
By  Leigh  Buchanan 

779.  “Pricing  to  Please”  (Page 
22) — running  IS  as  a  business  with¬ 
in  a  business  can  satisfy  users  and 
stockholders  alike.  An  Insights 
column  by  Eugene  G.  Lukac 

780.  “The  Brouters  of  Addison 
County”  (Page  30) — a  First  Person 
column  on  the  continuing  adventures 
of  our  fictional  CIO -turned-consul¬ 
tant,  Tripp  Strange 

781.  “The  EDI  Superhighway” 

(Page  72) — the  key  to  ED  Is  ulti¬ 
mate  fruition  may  lie  in  the  aston¬ 
ishing  growth  of  the  Intern  et.  A  State 
of  the  Art  column  by  John  Edwards 

APRIL  15,  1994 

782.  “Into  Africa”  (Page  32) — 
Part  Two  of  Synetics  Corp.  s  attempt 
to  break  into  the  West  African  mar¬ 
ket.  By  Thomas  Kiely 

783.  “The  Paperless  Office  Revis¬ 
ited”  (Page  42)  — the  emphasis  of 
electronic  document  imaging  is  less 
on  cutting  costs  and  more  on  improv¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  By  David  H.  Freedman 

784.  “Down  to  Earth”  (Page 
54) — increasing  pressure  is  placed 
upon  ATGs  to  deliver  strategic  tech¬ 
nology  today,  not  in  the  future.  By 
Megan  Santosus 


785.  “A  Holistic  View”  (Page 
22) — an  Insights  column  on  CIOs’ 
ability  to  advance  their  companies’ 
continuous-improvement  efforts.  By 
Thomas  J.  Barker  and  Michael  E. 
Raynor 

786.  “Step  by  Step”  (Page  26) — 
Kodak’s  Office  Imaging  division  im¬ 
plemented  a  sales-automation  proj¬ 
ect  by  taking  a  methodical  approach 
and  keeping  users’  needs  up  front.  A 
First  Person  column  by  Peter  Sparzo 

787.  “The  Promise  of  PDAs” 

(Page  64) — a  Frontline  column  de¬ 
tailing  what  the  future  might  bring 
by  way  of  personal  digital  assistants. 
By  Portia  Isaacson 

788.  “Neural  Net  Gains”  (Page 
68) — from  multinational  corpora¬ 
tions  to  off-track  betting  parlors, 
neural  networks  are  alive  and  think¬ 
ing.  A  State  of  the  Art  column  by 
Tracy  Mayor 

789.  “A  Texas  Loan  Star”  (Page 
80) — Texas  Commerce  Bancshares 
transformed  its  loan-approval  pro¬ 
cess  using  electronic  workflow  and 
imaging  software.  A  Working  Smart 
column  by  Anne  Stuart 

MAY  1,  1994 

790.  “Uncertain  Diagnosis”  (Page 
38) — the  health-care  industry  is 
learning  how  to  cope  with  change, 
and  so  are  the  CIOs  in  that  industry. 
By  Richard  Pastore 

791.  “Haste  Makes...Money” 

( Page.  50) — in  companies  today, 
speed  is  a  competitive  weapon  that 
requires  being  nimble — and  quick. 
By  Anne  Stuart 

792.  “Multimedia  Comes  of  Age” 

(Page  58) — multimedia  is  becom¬ 
ing  useful  in  a  host  of  business  ap¬ 
plications.  By  Peter  Cassidy 

793.  “For  Members  Only”  (Page 
66) — The  Research  Board  offers 
CIOs  a  forum  for  discussion,  a 
source  of  information  and  a  place  to 
network.  By  David  H.  Freedman 

794.  “Paradox  Lost?”  (Page 
26) — an  Insights  column  on  how 
computers  are  significantly  enhanc¬ 
ing  productivity  in  today’s  business 
world.  By  Erik  Brynjolfsson 

795.  “The  Distributed  Dilemma” 

(Page  30) — Deloitte  &  Touche's 
annual  survey  of  CIOs  turns  up  many 
problems  and  few  ideal  solutions. 

An  Outlook  column  by  Jeff  Plewa 

796.  “Keep  the  Change”  (Page 
72) — a  Notebook  column  on  the 
CIO  Perspectives  conference.  By 
Jason  S.  Casey 
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797.  “Fax  on  the  Tracks”  (Page 
80) — with  enterprisewide  faxing. 
Southern  Pacific’s  communications 
are  more  powerful  than  a  locomotive. 
A  Working  Smart  column  by- 
Katherine  Auer 


MAY  15,  1994 

798.  “The  AT&T  Test  Kitchen” 

(Page  36) — trials  conducted  in 
AT&T  Bell  Labs’  Consumer  Labora¬ 
tory  let  the  company  test  the  waters 
before  launching  products.  By 
Megan  Santosus 

799.  “Trafalgar  Squared”  (Page 
52) — Trafalgar  House  used  open- 
systems  global  networking  to  become 
a  virtual  company.  By  Nancy 
Hitchcock 

800.  “The  Patent  Trap”  (Page 
64) — when  it  comes  to  software, 
does  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  quash 
the  very  progress  it  was  created  to 
promote?  By  Leigh  Buchanan 

801.  “Redefining  Moments”  (Page 
74) — IS  departments  seeking  to 
redefine  their  service  strategies  must 
stop  relying  on  old  assumptions.  A 
Second  Opinions  feature  by  Rich  ard 
Pastore  and  Carol  Hildebrand 

802.  “Identity  Crisis”  (Page  26) — 
CIOs  must  redefine  themselves  as 
decision  makers  and  implementers 

to  increase  their  profile  in  the  eyes 
of  their  peers.  An  Insights  column 
by  Thomas  J.  Buckholtz 

803.  “No  Single  Solution”  (Page 
32) — a  First  Person  column  on 
Western  Publishing,  which  doesn’t 
look  to  its  Unix  operating  system 
as  a  cure  for  all  its  ills.  By  David 
Brantingham 

804.  “The  Data  Deluge”  (Page 
86)- — despite  the  sea  of  data  avail¬ 
able  to  knowledge  workers,  man¬ 
agers  can  help  them  get  to  the  data 
they  really  need.  A  State  of  the  Art 
column  by  Tracy  Mayor 

805.  "High  Wireless”  (Page  92) — 
wireless  E-mail  offers  freedom  from 
the  shackles  of  quirky  phone  systems 


and  insecure  locations.  A  Frontline 
column  by  Portia  Isaacson 

806.  “A  Timely  Investment”  (Page 
100 ) — integrated  systems  are  help¬ 
ing  Kidder,  Peabody  brokers  make 
the  most  of  changing  market  condi¬ 
tions.  A  Working  Smart  column  by 
Nancy  Hitchcock  and  Katherine  Auer 

JUNE  1,  1994 

Special  Section: 

The  Global  Enterprise 

807.  “Becoming  a  World  Power” 

(Page  39) — making  the  most  of 
global  opportunities  for  U.S.  firms 
depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  IS. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 

808.  “Uniting  Nations”  (Page 
55) — the  technology  infrastructure 
needed  to  do  business  globally  in¬ 
cludes  a  strong  backbone  network 
and  standards  for  everything.  By 
Mickey  Williamson 

809.  “World  Travelers”  (Page 
67) — IS  managers  and  their  staffs 
must  begin  thinking  in  a  new  way 
when  their  companies  go  global. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 

810.  “Pursuing  the  Perfect  Pitch” 

(Page  30) — reengineering  is  making 
its  way  into  sales  and  marketing  de¬ 
partments.  By  Megan  Santosus 

811.  "Artificial  Ingredients”  (Page 
72)— inside  an  increasing  number 
of  business-critical  applications  is  an 
artificial-intelligence-based  kernel 
of  code.  By  Sara  Hedberg 

812.  “The  Message  as  Medium” 

(Page  26) — it’s  up  to  the  CIO  to 
rein  in  disparate  technologies — such 
as  fax,  voice  mail  and  E-mail — and 
their  attendant  costs.  An  Insights 
column  by  Ron  Banaszek 

813.  “The  Thin  Blue  Modem” 

(Page  80) — meet  cyberspace’s  finest, 
a  trooper  in  the  21st  century’s  Infor¬ 
mation  Highway  Patrol.  A  CIO 
Light  column  by  Stanley  Bing 

814.  “Quality  Team  Players”  (Page 
86) — a  variety  of  total  quality  man¬ 
agement  software  tools  can  help  in 
the  great  quest  for  quality.  A  State 
of  the  Art  column  by  John  Edwards 

815.  “A  Cohesive  Curriculum” 

(Page  98) — a  Working  Smart  col¬ 
umn  on  Northside  Independent 
School  District  ’s  use  of  telecommuni¬ 
cations  to  unite  its  many  schools. 

By  Nancy  Hitchcock 

JUNE  15,  1994 

816.  “The  PC  Payoff”  (Page 
30) — although  the  benefits  of 


distributed  computing  are  plenty,  the 
risks  it  brings  to  data  integrity  are 
real.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 

817.  “Growing  Pains  and  Gains” 

(Page  42) — fast- growing  compa¬ 
nies  can’t  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  ride; 
to  keep  growth  going,  they  must 
manage  it.  By  Anne  Stuart 

818.  “Commercial  Flights”  (Page 
52) — with  a  shrinking  defense 
industry,  aerospace  companies  must 
learn  to  compete  in  commercial  mar¬ 
kets.  A  change-management  feature 
by  Richard  Pastore 

819.  “IT  for  Two”  (Page  62) — 
when  dealing  with  mergers  and 
acquisitions,  IS  is  responsible  for 
making  two  formerly  separate 
organizations  function  as  one. 

By  Megan  Santosus 


820.  “Zero  Gravity  Training”  (Page 
24) — companies  must  assume  the 
responsibility  of  training  their  work¬ 
ers  for  today’s  dizzying  business 
environment.  An  Insights  column  by 
Marc  Demarest  and  David  Rodgers 

821.  “Going  Places”  (Page  70)— 
a  State  of  the  Art  column  on  logistics 
software  tools.  By  John  Edwards 

822.  “A  Locked  Room  of  One’s 
Own”  (Page  80) — sometimes  leader¬ 
ship  means  locking  the  door  and  let¬ 
ting  the  fur  fly  constructively.  A  CIO 
Confidential  column  by  W.F.  Dyle 

JULY  1994 

Special  Issue  on  Retailing 

823.  “Keeping  Them  In  the  Loop” 

(Page  36) — in  retailing,  IT  is  the 
glue  that  keeps  customers  from  get¬ 
ting  away.  By  Peter  Cassidy 

824.  “Changing  Channels”  (Page 
44) — video  shopping  is  expected  to 
take  off;  retailers  are  taking  steps 
now  and  embracing  a  new  kind  of 
IT.  By  David  H.  Freedman 

825.  “Minding  Your  Business” 

(Page  54) — slicing  through  the 


layers  of  necessary  data  to  get  the 
right  merchandise  out  at  the  right 
time  and  place  is  difficult.  By- 
Richard  Pastore 

826.  “Cataloging  In”  (Page  70) — 
an  interview  with  Lillian  Vernon, 
who  concedes  that  IT  is  a  backup  for 
even  the  most  finely  honed  instincts. 
By  Carol  Hildebrand 

827.  “Six  Months  of  CIO”  (Page 

82) — an  index  of  all  major  articles 
published  in  CIO  from  January 
through  June  1 994. 

828.  “Service  With  a  What?” 

(Page  30) — a  look  behind  the 
scenes  at  those  responsible  for  cus¬ 
tomer  service  at  a  retailing  giant.  An 
Insights  column  by  Richard  Pastore 

829.  “Dialing  for  Dollars”  (Page 
92) — a  new  crop  of  telemarketing 
tools  is  helping  companies  make  the 
most  of  their  phones.  A  State  of  the 
Art  column  by  Tracy  Mayor 

830.  “Communication  Protocols” 

(Page  100) — a  Notebook  column  on 
some  basic  cultural  differences  be¬ 
tween  U.S.  and  Japanese  executives. 
By  Anne  Stuart 

831.  “The  Group  Mind”  (Page 
104) — a  new  category  of  software 
tools  may  provide  a  productive 
method  for  tapping  into  the  Group 
Mind.  A  Frontline  column  by  Portia 
Isaacson 

832.  “To  Catch  a  Thief”  (Page 
112) — decision-support  technology 
is  helping  Eckerd  Corp.  detect  and 
prevent  the  theft  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  prescription  drugs.  A 
Working  Smart  column  by  Richard 
Pastore 


AUGUST  1994 

Special  Issue: 

New  World  Order  CI0-100 

833.  “The  New  World  Order  100” 

(Page  24) — defining  New  World 
Order  Management  practices, 
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describing  the  selection  process 
and  charting  the  1 00  winners. 

834.  “The  Way  We  Work"  (Page 
32) — becoming  an  empowered 
employee  can  be  both  unnerving  and 
tricky,  but  the  rewards  are  worth  the 
effort.  By  Leigh  Buchanan 

835.  “Democratic  Conventions” 

(Page  38) — participative  manage¬ 
ment  is  giving  L-S  Electro  Galvaniz¬ 
ing  Co.  a  competitive  edge.  By  Carol 
Hildebrand 

836.  “The  Art  of  Conversation” 

(Page  42) — New  World  Order  com¬ 
panies  promote  learning,  encourage 
information  sharing  and  increase  em¬ 
ployee  participation.  By  Anne  Stuart 

837.  “Stretching  the  City  Limits” 

(Page  54) — the  city  of  Indianapolis 
uses  improved  communication  to 
wring  out  inefficiency  and  deliver  ' 
the  best  services  for  the  least  cost. 

By  Nancy  Hitchcock 

838.  “The  Thing  Itself”  (Page 
58) — New  World  Order  companies 
use  information  to  develop  products 
and  services  that  meet  customers’ 
needs  quickly,  cheaply  and  innova- 
tively.  By  Megan  Santosus 

839.  “Fast  Company”  (Page  66) — 
with  increased  competition,  Intel  is 
doing  even  more  to  pick  up  the  prod¬ 
uct  pace.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 

840.  “The  Golden  Handshake” 

(Page  70) — going  it  alone  is  out; 
partnership  is  in.  And  technology 
plays  a  supporting  but  not  defining 
role.  By  Richard  Pastore 

841.  “Of  Loyalties  and  Royalties” 

( Page  76) — how  publishing  veteran 
Berrett- Koehler  rewrote  the  book  on 
publisher-author  relations.  By 
Nancy  Hitchcock 

842.  “A  Heretics  Convention” 

(Page  80) — leaders  in  New  World 
Order  management  theory  talk 
about  excellence,  fear,  humility, 
crisis,  destruction  and  creation. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Kiely 

843.  “Meet  the  Judges”  ( Page 
90) — this  year’s  list  of  CIO- 100 
companies  was  assembled  by  two 
panels  of  experts 

844.  “Charting  the  Winners” 

(Page  93) — New  World  Order  com¬ 
panies  come  in  all  shapes,  lines  of 
businesses  and  sizes. 


SEPTEMBER  1,  1994 

845.  “Remote  Control”  (Page 
32) — deciding  how  to  allocate  con¬ 
trol  of  a  decentralized  company’s 
technology  assets.  A  Second  Opin¬ 
ions  feature  by  Carol  Hildebrand 


846.  “A  Hire  Power”  (Page  46) — 

a  client/server  environment  aids  The 
Gallup  Organization’s  selection  and 
development  practice.  By  Megan 
Santosus 

847.  “Low  Anxiety”  (Page  56) — 
ceding  control  of  any  part  of  your 
systems  may  not  be  risk-free,  but 
companies  that  take  tight  control  of 
the  process  can  succeed.  By  Mickey 
Williamson 

848.  “Organic  Restructuring” 

(Page  66) — Margaret  Wheatley 
suggests  that  organizations  need 
free-flowing  information  to  thrive. 
An  interview  by  Leigh  Buchanan 

849.  “An  Information  Manifesto” 

(Page  24) —  CIOs  should  adopt  a 
manufacturing  model  whose  goal  is 
the  development  of  a  flexible  catalog 
of  information  products.  An  Insights 
column  by  Paul  Rostick 


850.  “The  Vision  Thing”  (Page 

28) — companies  are  using  vision 
statements  to  define  who  they  are, 
where  they’re  going  and  why  cus¬ 
tomers  and  employees  should  follow. 
A  Notebook  column  by  Anne  Stuart 

851.  “Cautionary  Notes”  (Page 
78) — Lotus  Notes  may  be  on  many 
companies’  buy  lists,  but  IT  man¬ 
agers  should  look  carefully  before 
leaping.  A  State  of  the  Art  column 
by  Tracy  Mayor 

852.  “Closing  Encounters”  (Page 
88) — consolidating  the  reporting 
function  and  standardizing  processes 
among  divisions  helped  AirTouch 
Communications.  A  Working  Smart 
column  by  Carol  Hildebrand 

SEPTEMBER  15,  1994 

853.  “Leading  by  Example”  (Page 
30) — in  its  struggle  to  turn  itself 
around,  IBM  Canada  serves  as  a 
beacon  for  it  prodigious  parent.  By 
Richard  Pastore 

854.  “Making  Your  Net  Work” 

(Page  38) — in  this  age  of  the  ever- 
expanding  corporate  network,  care¬ 


ful  management  is  more  critical 
than  ever.  By  Peter  Cassidy 

855.  “The  Quest  for  Corporate 
Smarts”  (Page  48)  — more  compa¬ 
nies  are  devising  programs  of  orga¬ 
nized  intelligence  gathering  and 
analysis.  By  E.B.  Baatz 

856.  “Creation  Theory”  (Page 
24) — different  people  have  different 
creative  styles  when  it  comes  to  solv¬ 
ing  problems,  and  businesses  must 
recognize  the  value  of  each  ap¬ 
proach.  An  Insights  column  by 
Charles  W.  Prather 

857.  “Searcher  Serfs”  (Page 

60) — a  new  breed  of  search  -and-re- 
trieval  tool  will  help  users  find  the 
data  they  want  from  the  sea  of  data 
available  online.  A  State  of  the  Art 
column  by  John  Edwards 

858.  “A  Case  of  Rigor  Mortis” 

(Page  72) — imposing  a  rigorous 
technology -procurement  process 
where  it’s  not  wanted  can  be  haz¬ 
ardous  to  your  health.  A  CIO  Confi¬ 
dential  column  by  W.F.  Dyle 

OCTOBER  1,  1994 

859.  “Twice-Told  Tales”  (Page 
26) — CIO  checks  back  with  three 
companies  that  embarked  on  strate¬ 
gic-system  implementations  a  year 
ago.  By  Megan  Santosus 

860.  “Getting  Unwired”  (Page 
37) — the  implementation  pain  of 


wireless  technology  is  real,  but  it  can 
be  worth  it.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 

861.  “The  Eastern  Front”  (Page 
46) — Japanese  executives  are  study¬ 
ing  U.S.  companies’  approach  to  IT 
in  hopes  of  emulating  their  success¬ 
ful  strategies.  By  Kathryn  Graven 

862.  “The  Gildered  Age”  (Page 
54) — political  theorist  George 
Gilder  discusses  the  care  and  feeding 
of  an  information  economy.  An  In¬ 
terview  by  Lew  McCreary  and 
Thomas  Kiely 

863.  “Dynamic  Duos”  (Page  62) — 
CIO/CEO  partnerships  are  honored 
in  SIM’s  eighth  annual  Partners  in 
Leadership  Awards.  By  P.W.  Rollins 

864.  “People  First”  (Page  22) — 
an  Insights  column  discusses  why 
human  relationships  must  be  in 
place  before  electronic  communica¬ 
tions  can  be  successful.  By  Rosabeth 
Moss  Kanter  and  Pamela  A.  Yatsko 

865.  “A  Switch  in  Time”  (Page 
70) — while  ATM  is  poised  to  take 
off,  high  costs,  inadequate  standards 
and  lack  of  a  track  record  are  keep¬ 
ing  it  on  the  ground.  A  State  of  the 
Art  column  by  John  Edwards 

866.  “New  Value  Systems”  (Page 
80) — Nordstrom  Valves  gained  a 
tool  to  market  its  products  and  to  let 
its  customers  do  their  own  configura¬ 
tion.  A  Working  Smart  column  by 
Megan  Santosus 
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OCTOBER  15,  1994 

867.  “No  Guarantees”  (Page 

30) — student-loan  guarantor  Amer¬ 
ican  Student  Assistance  Corp.  under¬ 
took  an  ambitious  project  to  reinvent 
itself.  Part  One  in  a  series.  By  Leigh 
Buchanan 

868.  “Altered  Stats”  (Page  40)— 
revised  thinking  on  the  productivity 
payoff  from  technology  investment 
may  have  knocked  some  of  the  steam 
out  of  the  campaign  for  strict  ROI 
justification.  By  E.B.  Baatz 
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869.  “All  for  One”  (Page  50)— 
some  companies  are  using  mass  cus¬ 
tomization  to  give  individual  cus¬ 
tomers  exactly  what  they  want — at 
a  reasonable  price.  By  Anne  Stuart 

870.  “Captains  Courageous” 

(Page  24) — when  charting  a  course 
through  the  seas  of  reengineering, 
the  most  important  requirement  is 
courage.  An  Insights  column  by 
Mark  Klein 

871.  “Grow  with  the  Flow”  (Page 
60) — workflow  software  now  encom¬ 
passes  tools  that  analyze  business 
processes  and  track  and  share  infor¬ 
mation.  A  State  of  the  Art  column  by 
Dennis  Livingston 

872.  “My  First  Business  Book” 

(Page  72) — the  one  true  word  in 
business-management  thought.  A  CIO 
Light  column  by  Ezra  Poundcake 


NOVEMBER  1,  1994 

Special  Section: 

The  Critical  Path 

873.  “Current  Assets”  ( Page 

44) — CEOs,  recruiters  and  success¬ 
ful  IS  executives  shed  light  on  CIO 
hiring  trends.  By  Richard  Pastore 

874.  “Future  Value”  (Page  46) — 
an  interview  with  Bud  Mathaisel  of 
The  Ernst  &  Young  Center  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Innovation  on  how  the  role  of 
CIO  will  change  in  2000.  By 
Richard  Pastore 

875.  “Five  Brilliant  Careers” 

(Page  50) — five  executive  histories 
serve  as  road  maps  of  personal 
achievement  in  IS.  By  Richard 
Pastore 

876.  “Durable  Goods”  (Page 
56) — average  CIO  tenure  is  under 
three  years,  with  few  exceptions;  veter¬ 
an  IS  executives  comment  on  their 
atypical  longevity.  By  Richard  Pas¬ 
tore 

877.  “The  Final  Word”  (Page 
58) — CEOs  and  other  executives 


evaluate  four  fictitious  IS  executive 
resumes.  By  Richard  Pastore 

878.  “Cross  Purposes”  (Page 

32) — the  National  Council  on  Com¬ 
pensation  Insurance  (NCCI)  must 
transform  its  workforce  and  expects 
cross-functional  systems  to  help.  By 
Megan  Santosus 

879.  “Hot  Off  the  Wires”  (Page 
64) — economic  pressures  and  ad¬ 
vances  in  technology  are  changing 
the  structure  of  print  journalism.  By 
Anne  Stuart 

880.  “Role  Model”  (Page  26)— 
by  support  ing  work  of  individual 
users  through  workstation-based  in¬ 
terfaces,  CIOs  can  efficiently  meet 
shifting  IT  needs.  An  Insights 
column  by  Sam  Marwaha 

NOVEMBER  15,  1994 

881.  “In  for  a  Penny,  In  for  a 
Pound”  (Page  44) — differing  cul¬ 
tures  and  frustrated  expectations 
troubled  the  relationship  between 
,46,4  and  its  consulting  partner.  Part 
Two  of  a  series.  By  Leigh  Buchanan 

882.  “The  Greater  Good”  (Page 
32) — profile  of  Coopers  &  Lybrand, 
whose  collaborative  infrastructure 
and  the  right  tools  enable  it  to  lever¬ 
age  knowledge  across  the  enterprise. 
By  Carol  Hildebrand 

883.  “Just-in-Time  Planning” 

(Page  54) — with  more  businesses 
inventing  their  futures  on  the  fly,  the 
planning  function  must  also  shorten 
its  lead.  By  Anne  Stuart 

884.  “Directing  the  Winds  of 

Change”  (Page  62) — motivating 
stakeholders  could  be  a  project  manag¬ 
ers  toughest  challenge.  By  the  Price 
Waterhouse  Change  Integration  Group 

885.  “Making  Change”  (Page 

26) — as  companies  strive  for  agility, 
speed  and  flexibility,  CIOs  can  en¬ 
able  rapid  change,  even  with  limited 
resources.  An  Insights  column  by 
Mary  Jo  Feeney 


886.  “A  Clear  View”  (Page  74) — 
data  warehousing  stores  information 
that  is  time-relevant,  and  subject-ori¬ 
ented,  providing  a  powerful  tool  for 
forecasting  and  analysis.  A  State  of 
the  Art  column  by  John  Edwards 

887.  “Flat  Files,  Flat  Jobs”  (Page 
84) —  CIOs  who  speak  in  tech¬ 
noblather  have  no  business  in  the 
boardroom  with  the  grownups.  A  CIO 
Confidential  column  by  W.F.  Dyle 

DECEMBER  1,  1994 

Special  Issue:  A  CIO’s  Guide  to 
the  Information  Highway 

888.  “Surfing  for  Dollars”  (Page 
30) — the  Nil  presents  information 
executives  with  both  opportunity  and 
risk.  Here  we  go  again.  By  Richard 
Pastore 

889.  “The  Road  to  Webville” 

(Page  42) — before  your  organiza¬ 
tion  dips  its  feet  in  the  waters  of  the 
Net,  you’ll  need  to  address  some 
pressing  questions.  By  Fred  Hapgood 

890.  “A  Walk  on  the  Wired  Side” 

(Page  50) — though  they  are  a 
small  minority,  some  IS  executives 
and  their  organizations  are  putting 
the  Internet  to  good  business  use.  By 
Leigh  Buchanan 


891.  “Things  That  Go  Bump  On 
the  Net”  (Page  62)  — experts  con¬ 
tend  that  the  potential  payoff  of  go¬ 
ing  online  makes  it  worth  con¬ 
fronting  the  h  azards  of  the  Internet. 
By  Anne  Stuart 

892.  “A  Fine  Forecast”  (Page 
68) — the  Nil  is  likely  to  transform 
the  ways  companies  create  and  deliv¬ 
er  goods  and  services.  By  E.B.  Baatz 

893.  “Who  Will  Lead?”  (Page 
26) — CIOs  must  make  their  organi¬ 
zations’  interests  heard  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  NIL  An  Insights  column 
by  Ray  Hoving 

894.  “Internet  Library”  (Page 
76) — books  about  the  Internet 


abound.  A  State  of  the  Art  column 
on  what  you — and  your  co-work¬ 
ers — -should  read.  By  Daniel  P.  Dern 

895.  “In  the  Beginning...”  (Page 
80) — the  pioneers  of  E-mail  reflect 
on  the  journey  from  the  ARPANET  to 
the  Internet.  A  Reporter's  Notebook 
column  by  Anne  Stuart 
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REPORTER’S  NOTEBOOK 


Information  Imperative 


four-day  event,  held  Oct.  23-26  at  the 
Westin  La  Paloma  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  at¬ 
tracted  a  record  581  participants. 

Drucker’s  comments  reflected  a 
common  theme  among  conference 
speakers.  While  profits  and  cost  con¬ 
trol  remain  dominant  corporate  is¬ 
sues,  information  is  quickly  catching 
up.  Organizations  are  learning  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  raw  material — 
data — and  the  rich  end  product — in¬ 
formation — and  they  are  striving  to 
transform  the  one  into  the  other. 
Companies  run  by  executives  who 
don’t  understand  that  difference,  or 
who  don’t  know  how  to  measure  in¬ 
formation’s  value,  will  be  at  a  com¬ 
petitive  disadvantage,  said  Drucker, 
who  is  the  Clarke  Professor  of  So¬ 
cial  Science  and  Management  at  the 
Claremont  Graduate  School. 

That  creates  new  opportunities  for 
IT  executives,  but  whether  they  will 
rise  to  the  occasion  remains  an 
open  question.  Drucker  accused 
CIOs  of  remaining  overly  con¬ 
cerned  about  technology  at  a 
time  when  knowing  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  manipulate  data  is  no 
longer  enough.  “You  are  all  one- 
handed,  and  we  all  know  what 
the  sound  is  of  one  hand  clap¬ 
ping,”  he  told  the  conference 
participants.  “Two  hands  are  bet¬ 
ter.”  The  second  hand — informa¬ 
tion — leads  to  partnerships  and 
new  ventures.  For  that  reason, 
“we  are  seeing  the  design  of  a 
new  species:  the  information- 
based  organization.” 

The  best  example  of  such  an 
organization?  “Either  the  opera 
or  the  symphony  orchestra,” 
Drucker  said,  joking  that  an  or¬ 
chestra  managed  like  General 
Motors  would  have  a  conductor, 
an  executive  conductor,  several 
associate  conductors  and  32 
vice-president  conductors. 
Drucker  was  not  the  only 


IS  executives  ignore 
the  information 
component  of  IT 
at  their  peril,  warn 
speakers  at  a  recent 
CIO  conference 

BY  ANNE  STUART 


Peter  E  Drucker  had  planned  to 
speak  about  the  corporation  of 
tomorrow.  But  the  acclaimed 
management  guru  informed 
his  audience  early  on  that  he 
would  instead  tackle  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  issue:  “the  information  of  to¬ 
morrow”  and  the  people  responsible 
for  managing  it. 

In  the  21st  century,  Drucker  pre¬ 
dicted,  the  CFO  and  the  CIO  will  rank 
as  the  most  critical  corporate  execu¬ 
tives:  one  managing  the  flow  of  mon¬ 
ey,  the  other  managing  the  flow  of  in¬ 
formation.  Currently,  Drucker  said, 
there’s  little  overlap  between  the  two 
roles.  In  his  view,  that’s  a  problem. 

“I  am  very  unhappy  with  my  friends 
in  corporations  when  I  talk  to  them 
and  they  know  so  little  about  what’s 
going  on  next  door,”  Drucker  said  in 
his  keynote  speech  at  the  most  recent 
CIO  Perspectives  conference.  The 


PETER  DRUCKER:  The  emphasis  will  be  on  information. 
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ly  demonstrated  its  efficacy 
more  than  once.)  He  told 
conference  participants  that 
any  company  aspiring  to  be¬ 
come  a  world-class  organiza¬ 
tion  must,  above  all,  be 
strategically  led  by  people 
who  share  a  clear  vision. 
Those  leaders  must  see 
changes  through  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  eyes,  be  employee- 
driven,  intimately  understand 
their  markets  and  strive  for 
operational  excellence. 

Maxmin  described  techno¬ 
logical  changes  that  helped 
return  Laura  Ashley,  a 
British  clothing  and  domes¬ 
tic-goods  retailer,  to  prof¬ 
itability  and  record  sales  after 
several  years  of  losses.  But 
like  Drucker,  he  refused  to 
award  IT  more  credit  than  it 
deserved.  “People,  not  tech¬ 
nologies,  create  the  value-added,”  he 
said.  Just  as  important  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  turnaround  was  overhauling 
managers’  roles,  creating  a  learning 
culture  and  keeping  employees  in¬ 
formed.  He  also  deconstructed  the 
company’s  intensely  cumbersome, 
consultant-created  organization,  re¬ 
placing  the  multiple  separate  operat¬ 
ing  units  and  their  multiple  executive 
teams  with  a  simpler  hierarchy. 

This  emphasis  means  that  compa¬ 
nies  will  find  themselves  competing 
for  employees  as  well  as  customers, 
Maxmin  explained.  And  since  no  com¬ 
pany  can  achieve  its  full  potential  if  the 
people  inside  it  don’t  achieve  theirs, 
employee  empowerment  and  develop¬ 
ment  are  critical.  Maxmin  described 
development  as  a  continuous  process, 
requiring  constant  strategic  adjust¬ 
ment  and  education  at  all  levels.  He 
also  praised  such  techniques  as  inter¬ 
disciplinary  teams,  which  enable  peo¬ 
ple  not  simply  to  visit  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  but  to  become  the  IS  department. 

Continuing  the  focus  on  people, 
Hattie  Hill-Storks,  CEO  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Productivity  Institute  in  Dal¬ 
las,  said  that  workforce  diversity  can 
be  just  as  important  as  workforce  de¬ 
velopment.  Hill-Storks  urged  organi¬ 
zations  questing  after  leadership  posi- 


speaker  warning  conference 
participants  about  missed 
opportunities.  Cinda  A.  Hall¬ 
man,  vice  president  of  IS  for 
E.I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.,  observed  that  many  or¬ 
ganizations  fail  to  exploit  the 
wealth  of  information  within 
their  own  walls.  Such  infor¬ 
mation  can  become  a  potent 
force  when  combined  with 
external  material  on  com¬ 
petitors,  customers  and  mar¬ 
kets,  Hallman  said.  She  also 
stressed  the  importance  of 
optimizing  the  IT  infrastruc¬ 
ture  to  achieve  improve¬ 
ments  in  cost  and  speed.  Her 
advice  for  doing  so:  Use 
available  technologies  to 
move  forward  now,  and  wor¬ 
ry  about  simplifying  and 
standardizing  along  the  way. 


JAMES  MAXMIN:  A  superior  workforce  is  crucial. 


SPEAKERS  focused  on  measuring  IT’s  contribution  to  the  business. 


Taking  a  different  tack,  James 
Maxmin,  former  CEO  of  Laura 
Ashley  Holdings  PLC,  and  pre¬ 
sent  director  of  British  Airports  Au¬ 
thority  and  Geest  PLC,  emphasized 
the  human  aspect  of  Drucker’ s  peo¬ 
ple/information  formula.  (Maxmin  is 
clearly  an  adherent  of  Drucker’s  anti- 
hierarchical  model,  having  successful- 


“  People,  not  technologies, 
create  the  value-added.” 

-James  Maxmin 
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CONFERENCE  ATTENDEES 

network  against  the  backdrop  of 
Tucson’s  Santa  Catalina 
Mountains  (above)  and  relax 
during  a  lunch  break  between 
sessions. 


Jim  Wetherbe,  director  of  the  MIS  Re¬ 
search  Center  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Center  for  Cycle 
Time  Research  at  the  University  of 
Memphis,  said  that  most  standard 


Drucker  accused  CIOs  of 
remaining  overly  concerned 
about  technology  at  a  time 
when  knowing  how  to 
produce  and  manipulate 
data  is  no  longer  enough. 


gauges  fail  to  measure  the  business 
value  of  systems  or  information.  His 
solution:  IT  organizations  should 
adopt  best  practices  in  strategic  plan¬ 
ning,  reengineering,  total  quality  man¬ 
agement,  computer-aided  software 
engineering,  client/server  architec¬ 
ture,  and  other  business  and  technolo¬ 
gy  areas. 


Akram  Yosri,  a  lecturer  at  New  York 
University’s  Information  Technology 
Institute,  offered  a  broad  overview  of 
the  various  value-measurement  ap¬ 
proaches  as  well  as  an  orderly  frame¬ 
work  for  applying  one  to  good  effect. 
This  is  a  good  thing,  since  CIOs  we 
have  polled  recently  express  strong 
interest  in  the  metrics  topic.  (Still,  a 
CIO  might  reasonably  wonder  exactly 
how  much  time,  money,  energy  and  in¬ 
genuity  to  dedicate  toward  developing 
a  program  of  IT  metrics.  The  contrari¬ 
an  view  would  go  as  follows:  In  organi¬ 
zations  where  IT  is  clearly  delivering 
value,  there  is  arguably  little  need  for  a 
rigorous  measurement  scheme;  con¬ 
versely,  in  organizations  where  the  IT 
process  is  failing  its  customers,  mea¬ 
suring  the  extent  of  that  failure  might 
be  a  distraction  from  more-productive 
repair  initiatives.  So,  CIOs  should  be 
alert  to  the  danger  of  overinvesting  in 
value  metrics  that,  ironically,  add  no 
value.) 

CIO’s  next  Perspectives  confer¬ 
ence,  “Managing  IT  in  the  Reorga¬ 
nized  Enterprise,”  will  be  held  March 
12-15, 1995,  in  Rancho  Mirage,  Calif. 
The  keynote  speaker  is  James  A. 
Champy,  chairman  of  the  CSC  Con¬ 
sulting  Group  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  co-author,  with  Michael  Hammer, 
of  Reengineering  the  Corporation :  A 
Manifesto  for  Business  Revolution 
(HarperCollins  Publishers,  1993). 
Champy  and  others  will  examine  IT’s 
role  in  preparing  companies  to  cope 
with  the  real,  lasting  changes  begun 
by  reengineering.  ED3 


tions  in  the  global  marketplace  to 
start  viewing  diversity  as  a  competi¬ 
tive  business  strategy.  The  benefits 
include  creative  new  ideas  engen¬ 
dered  by  a  broad  range  of  viewpoints, 
as  well  as  improved  productivity  and 
increased  profits,  she  said. 

Obvious  “diversity  dimensions”  in¬ 
clude  gender,  ethnicity,  age,  sexual 
orientation  and  disabilities.  But  differ¬ 
ences  in  other  factors — income,  mar¬ 
ital  status,  geographic  background, 
education  and  religion — also  con¬ 
tribute  to  workforce  variety.  “Diver¬ 
sity  is  an  inclusive  process  of  appreci¬ 
ating  how  individuals  with  different 
backgrounds  bring  unique  contribu¬ 
tions  to  an  organization,”  Hill-Storks 
said. 

Developing  a  superior  workforce 
was  a  recurrent  theme,  but  the 
conference  topic,  “IT  Econom¬ 
ics:  Business  Value  and  Profit  Maxi¬ 
mization,”  received  plenty  of  atten¬ 
tion  as  well.  Several  speakers  echoed 
Druc.ker’s  views  on  the  importance  of 
measuring  IT’s  contributions  to  the 
business.  And  conference  moderator 
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Com  Net’s 


Got  A  Hot 
Deal  For 
Enterprise 
Network 
Managers 


A  Free  Ticket  to  Find  Out  What’s 
Hot... and  What’s  Not 

Your  free  ticket  to  ComNet  gives  you  access 

to  an  exhibit  hall  packed  with  over  400  compa¬ 
nies  with  hundreds  of  new  products  and 
technologies  including  ATM,  frame  relay, 
FDDI,  multimedia,  videoconferencing, 
wireless,  network  operating  systems, 
smart  hubs,  high-speed  bridges  and 
routers,  products  for  the  Internet ...  and 
uch  more!  More  new  products  are  intro¬ 
duced  each  year  at  ComNet  than  any  other  networking  event 
in  the  world. 
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Senior  Vice  President  and  Group  Execu¬ 
tive  and  Reed  Hundt,  FCC  Chairman.  Then 
navigate  the  Internet  with  free  access  ter¬ 
minals  sponsored  by  CompuServe  located 
in  LiveNet. 


A  Free  Ticket  to  LiveNet®  and 
Wireless  Pavilions 

Visit  LiveNet  and  see  how  legacy  architec¬ 
tures  and  advanced  network  technologies 
can  be  successfully  integrated  into  a  high¬ 
speed,  high-performance 
global  enterprise  net¬ 
work.  Then  find  out  how 
productivity  improve¬ 
ments  from  wireless 
technology  can  help 
your  organization  at 
the  Wireless  Pavilion. 


A  Free  Ticket  to 
Win  a  Car! 

Enter  the  ComNet 
Treasure  Hunt  and 
you  could  drive 
away  in  a  new  car! 


Here’s  the 
Ticket! 

For  a  complete 
ComNet  confer¬ 
ence  program, 
phone  800/225- 
4698. 


f  you  design,  build  or  manage  the 
enterprise  network,  you’re  on  the 
hot  seat  —  and  ComNet’s  got  just 
the  ticket  for  you.  Bring  the  ticket  below  to 
the  show  and  you'll  get  free  admission  to  the 
hottest  networking  and  communications 
show  of  the  year. 


A  Free  Ticket  to  Watch  Someone  Else  on  the 
“Hot  Seat” 

The  National  Information  Infrastructure  (Nil)  will  change  the 
way  we  work  and  do  business.  Hear  the  experts  debate  the 
course  of  the  Nil  in  the  first-ever  ComNet  “Hot-Seat”  Debate 
sponsored  by  Sun  Microsystems.  Your  free  ticket  also  gets 
you  into  Federal  Forums  and  the  famous  ComNet  Town 
Meeting. 

A  Free  Ticket  to  the  Information  Superhighway 

Hear  free  keynotes  on  visions  of  the  Information  Superhigh¬ 
way  from  industry  movers  and  shakers  Ellen  Hancock.  IBM 


ComNet  is  owned  and  managed  by  IDG  World  Expo,  the  leading  producer  of  professional  conferences,  expositions  and  seminars 
exclusively  for  the  information  technology  industry. 


FYI 


A  Brisk  Clip 

Take  a  quick  inventory:  How  many 
yellowed,  crumbling,  coffee- 
stained  articles  on  the  benefits 
of  a  paperless  office  do  you  have 
crammed  into  your  file-cabinet 
drawers?  Not  pretty,  is  it?  But  now 
you  can  start  moving  all  that  irre¬ 
placeable  data  from  bulging  files  to 
your  hard  drive  with  a  new  product 
from  ALOS  Micrographics  Corp.  of 
Montgomery,  N.Y. 

The  DocuWare  Pressman  is  a 
records-management  tool  that  en¬ 
ables  users  to  capture  and  organize 
articles  and  photographs  electroni¬ 
cally.  The  product  works  with  a  PC 
and  handheld  scanner  to  index  im¬ 
ages  by  key  words  or  other  criteria 
and  store  them  on  the  hard  disk. 
Users  can  rearrange  slices  of  infor¬ 
mation  with  the  product’s  cut-and- 
paste,  highlight,  white-out  and  black¬ 
out  features. 

Images  can  be  retrieved  with  the 
click  of  a  mouse;  built-in  optical 
character  recognition  routines  con¬ 


vert  text  to  the  ASCII  format  for  di¬ 
rect  transfer  to  any  text  editor  or 
word-processing  package. 

The  package  runs  on  a  386  PC  or 
higher  and  Microsoft  Windows  3.1. 
The  price  of  the  software  alone  is 
$269;  it  can  be  bundled  with  a  hand 
scanner  for  an  additional  cost. 

For  more  information,  call  914 
457-4400. 


Cheye 

fine 

HSM  -  (Hierarchical  Storage  Manager! 

1  Eile  View  Manager  Job 

Notification  Window  yelp 

Hi 


For  Help,  press  FI 


Managing  Your  Data  Wardrobe 

Most  businesspeople  have  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  desperately  searching  a 
disorganized  closet  for  a  favorite  tie 
or  accessory  before  an  important  business 
trip.  Cheyenne  Software  Inc.  wants  to  make 
sure  those  little  frustrations  don’t  crop  up 
when  searching  for  a  file  on  the  computer 
system  at  work. 

To  that  end,  the  New  York-based  compa¬ 
ny  has  just  introduced  Cheyenne  Hierarchi¬ 
cal  Storage  Manager  (HSM),  a  fully  auto¬ 
mated  storage  system  for  NetWare  3.11,  3.12  and  4.x  servers.  The  product  allows  harried 
network  managers  to  automatically  and  transparently  migrate  data  across  a  hierarchy  of 
storage  media.  Infrequently  accessed  files  can  be  moved  from  primary  storage  at  the  desk¬ 
top  to  optical  or  even  tape  media.  The  end  user,  meanwhile,  can  access  all  media  from  his 

or  her  desktop  without  pay¬ 
ing  attention  to  what  storage 
“closet”  is  being  accessed. 

IS  departments  save  mon¬ 
ey  by  utilizing  less  expen¬ 
sive  storage  devices  such  as 
optical  or  tape  drives.  And 
the  system  frees  up  precious 
space  on  the  disk  drive  for 
the  most  current  or  impor¬ 
tant  files. 

While  HSM  systems  have 
previously  been  available  for 
mainframe  environments,  and 
a  few  companies  offer  similar 
products  for  PC  networks, 
Cheyenne’s  is  the  first  that 

is  not  tied  to  any  particular  hardware  or  backup  software,  according  to  the  company. 

Cheyenne’s  base  HSM  product  sells  for  $6,995.  A  one-server  expansion  module  costs 
$495,  and  a  four-server  module  goes  for  $1,495.  For  more  information,  call  800  243-9462. 


_j  server 
0  volume  D  f'le 

^  migration  volume  Ifl*  migrated  file 

Configure  alert  options 


New  Life  for  Legacy  Systems 


The  Legacy  was  a  cheesy  horror  movie 
from  the  late  1970s,  but  for  IS  man¬ 
agers,  the  haunting  continues  in  the 
form  of  legacy  systems  that  refuse  to  die. 
Users  accustomed  to  new,  open  systems 
and  relational  data  still  need  to  access  non¬ 
relational  data  housed  in  these  living-dead, 
Cobol-based  legacy  applications.  Typically, 
this  has  been  effected  by  a  cumbersome 
cobbling  of  gateways,  data  warehousing  and 
tedious  replication.  But  it’s  becoming  more 
practical  to  access  such  data  directly  using 
contemporary  relational  tools  because  of 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  open  database  connec¬ 
tion  (ODBC)  standards  and  software  like 
Liant  Software  Corp.’s  Relativity  series. 


The  first  release,  Relativity  for  RM/ 
COBOL,  creates  a  repository  of  legacy  data 
that  is  truly  relational,  allowing  users  and 
developers  to  access  information  ad  hoc 
with  structured  query  language  (SQL) 
commands.  The  legacy  data  can  then  be  re- 
lationally  joined  with  other,  non-Cobol  data 
for  joint  manipulation. 

Liant  claims  that  the  product’s  database 
manager  manipulates  data  files  exactly  the 
same  way  as  Cobol.  The  RM/COBOL  ver¬ 
sion  is  available  now  for  $4,995,  and  data¬ 
base  managers  for  other  Cobol  dialects  are 
forthcoming. 

Liant  can  be  reached  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  at  508  872-8700. 
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WORKING  SMART 


No  Place  Like  Home 


Remote  technology  is  helping 
keep  federal  workers  off  the 
road  and  close  to  home 

For  people  who  live  in  the 

suburbs  and  work  in  the  city, 
commuting  is  generally  an 
unpleasant  fact  of  life.  For 
the  estimated  5,000  federal 
civil  servants  living  in  South¬ 
ern  Maryland  who  travel  to 
downtown  Washington  each 
day,  “unpleasant”  is  often  an 
understatement.  The  45- 
mile  trip  clocks  in  at  an  average  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  during  rush  hour, 

“and  it  can  get  a  lot  uglier  than  that,” 
says  Eric  Blum,  telecommuting  cen¬ 
ter  project  director  at  Charles  Coun¬ 
ty  Community  College  in  La  Plata, 
Md.  The  result?  Stressed  workers, 
lowered  productivity  and  ever-in- 
creasing  air  pollution. 

Charles  County  Community  Col¬ 
lege  has  been  given  the  nod  by 
Congress  and  funding  from  the 
General  Services  Administration  to 
try  to  ease  the  problem,  initially  for 
federal  agencies  but  eventually  for 
companies  nationwide.  With  the 
Clean  Air  Act  requiring  that  large 
organizations  in  severely  polluted 
areas  reduce  staff  commuting,  the 
need  for  solutions  is  widespread. 

The  college  set  up  in  April  and 
now  administers  InTeleWorkNet,  a 
telecommuting  center  located  in 
Waldorf,  Md.,  at  the  junction  of  two 
principal  commuting  corridors.  Now 
48  federal  workers  report  one  or 
more  days  a  week  to  the  telecom¬ 
muting  center,  which  is  only  a  very 
short  drive  from  or  within  walking 
distance  of  many  of  their  homes. 

Once  there,  employees  are  as¬ 
signed  to  one  of  14  33MHz  486 
workstations  equipped  with  internal 
modems  for  remote  connection 
back  to  the  agencies’  headquarters. 
A  Novell  NetWare  LAN  provides 


shared  access  to  basic  business  ap¬ 
plications  and  to  three  laser  print¬ 
ers.  For  storage,  each  teleworker  is 
assigned  a  “puppy,”  a  self-con¬ 
tained,  lockable  equivalent  of  a  file 
drawer  and  desk  drawer  on  wheels, 
and  each  has  access  to  one  drawer 
in  a  larger  lateral  file  equipped  with 
a  PIN-based  security  system.  Addi¬ 
tional  office  and  workstation  securi¬ 
ty  can  be  arranged.  The  center  also 
provides  basic  office  equipment  and 
a  conference  room  with  desktop 
videoconferencing  technology  from 
Vantage  Technologies  Inc. 

Videoconferencing  may  seem  a 
bit  ambitious  for  workers  absent 
from  the  office  just  one  or  two  days 
a  week,  but  Blum  thinks  not.  One  of 
InTeleWorkNet’ s  charter  goals  is  to 
“address  barriers  for  success  for 
telecommuting  centers,”  he  ex¬ 
plains,  and  “one  of  the  barriers  is 
[workers’]  fear  of  the  ‘out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind’  mental¬ 
ity.”  Also,  the  Van¬ 
tage  system  is  PC- 
based  and  runs  over 
ISDN  lines,  Blum 
says,  so  “the  eco¬ 
nomics  aren’t  as  jar¬ 
ring”  as  they  can  be 
with  larger  systems. 

The  college  ad¬ 
ministers  all  orien¬ 
tation,  trouble¬ 
shooting,  scheduling 
and  evaluation  from 
its  La  Plata  center; 
two  full-time  staff¬ 
ers  are  dedicated  to 
the  effort.  It  is  slat¬ 
ed  to  expand  the 
number  of  worksta¬ 
tions  to  24  before 
year’s  end  and  hopes 
to  open  two  more 
sites  by  early  spring 
1995,  says  Blurm 

As  part  of  the'  In¬ 
TeleWorkNet  char¬ 
ter,  the  college 


must  also  develop  a  training  pack¬ 
age  for  teleworkers  and  their  super¬ 
visors,  a  business  plan  for  telework 
centers  and  a  list  of  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies  that  have  applications  in 
them;  these  findings  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  before  the  pilot 
ends  on  Sept.  30,  1995.  After  that 
time,  the  college  would  like  to  con¬ 
tinue  administering  the  project, 
though  there  will  be  a  few  changes. 
The  cost  to  federal  agencies,  cur¬ 
rently  a  heavily  subsidized  average 
of  $100  per  worker  per  month,  will 
rise  to  a  break-even  figure  of  about 
$300.  And  nonfederal  workers  will 
also  be  allowed  to  participate. 

Blum  expects  the  project  to  im¬ 
prove  workers’  productivity  by 
about  15  percent.  Yet  his  thoughts 
tend  elsewhere  when  he  considers 
the  impact  InTeleWorkNet  may 
have.  “We  get  workers  who  do  their 
banking  and  dry  cleaning  back  here, 
and  they’re  here  to  see  their  kids 
play  soccer  or  go  to  a  public  hearing 
after  work,”  he  says.  “It’s  almost 
like  bringing  jobs  back  to  the  com¬ 
munity.”  (  -Tracy  Mayor 


Tracy  Mayor  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  based  in  Beverly,  Mass. 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organizations:  The  U.S.  government  and  Charles 
County  Community  College,  La  Plata,  Md. 

Application:  InTeleWorkNet  telecommuting  center 

Sponsors:  The  U.S.  Congress  and  Eric  Blum,  tele¬ 
commuting  center  project  director  for  Charles  County 
Community  College 

Technologies:  33MHz  486  PCs,  internal  modems,  pc 
Anywhere  remote-access  software,  Novell  Inc.  NetWare, 
Vantage  Technologies  Inc.s  DVTS  videoconferencing 
system,  a  card-swipe  security  system, ,  an  AT&T  voice- 
mail  sewer,  a  fax  machine,  laser  printers,  a  photocop¬ 
ier  and  wheeled  file  cabinets 

Scope:  Currently  48  federal  workers 

Objective:  Evaluate  telework  sites  as  a  way  to  comply 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  increase  worker  productiv¬ 
ity  by  reducing  stress 

Payoff:  For  the  government,  an  anticipated  improve¬ 
ment  of  15  percent  or  more  in  worker  productivity  and 
a  means  of  complying  with  the  Clean  Air  Act;  for 
workers,  less  time  spent  commuting;  and  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  increased  potential  for  local  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  civic  participation 
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REPRINTS 


If  you  find  it  difficult  to  blow  your  own  horn  — 
let  someone  else  do  it  for  you. 


Namely,  CIO.  Editorial 
Reprints  from  CIO  are  a 
unique  way  to  promote  a 
highly  credible,  third  party 
endorsement  of  your 
company,  products  and 
services. 

Editorial  Reprints 
from  CIO,  that  highlight 
your  technology  solution 
or  quote  executives  from 
your  organization,  are 
cost-effective  marketing 
tools  that  lend  credibility 
and  impact  to  your 
company’s  current 


reprint  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  creating  a 
marketing  brochure. 

Just  look  at  all  the 
ways  you  can  use  Editorial 
Reprints  from  CIO : 

•  Press  Hand-outs 

•  Trade  Shows 

•  Distributor 
Promotions 

•  Sales  prospects 

•  Company  seminars 

•  Internal  meetings 

•  Customer  mailings 

•  Direct  mail 
campaigns 


marketing  program.  CIO 
Reprints  are  so  versatile 
they  can  be  customized 
to  include  your  advertise¬ 
ment,  company  logo, 
address  and  sales  offices 
and  even  a  message  from  a 


senior  company  executive. 

And  the  clincher... 
you  don't  have  to  pay  for 
a  copywriter,  a  graphic 
designer  or  an  exclusive 
printing  house...  CIO 
custom  produces  your 


Let  CIO  blow  your  horn,  call  Bill  Kerber  at  (508)  935-4539. 


CIO  Communications,  Inc.,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  PO  Box  9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701 


What  Does  a  Multimedia 
Phone  Call  Look  Like? 


VIDEO 

CONFERENCING 

Hold  face-to-face 
meetings  across 
the  country  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 
Share  graphics  and 
documents  without 
leaving  your  seat. 


MULTIMEDIA 

MESSAGING 

Send  and  retrieve  — 
or  store-and-forward 
—  faxes,  e-mail, 
voice  mail  and 
electronic  bulletin 
board  postings.  On 
screen  or  by 
telephone. 


BROADBAND 

TRANSMISSION 

We’re  a  technology 
leader  in  implement¬ 
ing  customer- 
premise  ATM.  So 
you  can  get  cost- 
effective  wideband 
transmission  on 
demand  for  imaging 
and  enhanced  data 
capabilities. 


COMPUTER 

TELEPHONY 

INTEGRATION 

Integrating  phones 
and  LANs  is  now  an 
affordable  reality. 
LANs  can  enhance 
data  flow  within  the 
enterprise;  Fujitsu’s 
platform  can  extend 
that  flow  to  the  world. 


CALL 

CENTER 

Our  Automatic  Call 
Distribution  capabilities 
mean  you  can  prioritize, 
process  and  analyze 
thousands  of  incoming 
customer  orders  in  a 
single  work  shift. 


On  the  Fujitsu  Multimedia  Platform,  it  could  look  like  an  ad  layout  an  associate  has  sent  to  your  PC,  or 
a  proposal  a  colleague  has  bit-streamed  from  another  sales  office  —  even  a  workgroup  member’s  face 
during  a  “virtual”  meeting.  The  fact  is,  a  phone  call  coming  through  your  Fujitsu  Multimedia  Platform 
can  look  like  anything  you  want  to  send  or  receive,  from  anyone  else,  anywhere  else,  in  the  country. 
For  a  White  Paper  on  the  “Future  of  Multimedia  in  the  Workplace,”  call  1-800-553-3263. 


FUJITSU 


COMPUTERS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  MICROELECTRONICS 


